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CHARTER I. 

Weary and Far Distant. 

jWICE already, in accordance with 
my proraise to Dalrymple, I had 
called upon Madame de Courcelles, 
and finding her out each tinie, had left my 
Card, and gone away disappointed. From 
Dalrymple himself, although I had written 
to him several tiraes, I heard seldom, and 
always briefly. His first notes were dated 
frora Berlm, and those succeeding them from 
Vienna. He seemed restless, bitter, dis- 
satisfied with himself, and with the world. 
Naturally unfit for a lounging, idle life, his 
active nature, now that it had to bear up 
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against the irritation of hope deferred^ 
chafed and fretted for work. 

" My sword-arm," he wrote in one of his 
letters, " is weary of its holiday. There are 
times when I long for the smell of gun- 
powder, and the thunder of battle. I am 
sick to death of churches and picture-gal- 
leries, operas, dilletantism,white-kid-glovism, 
and all the hoUow shows and seeraings of 
Society. Sometimes I regret having left the 
army — at others I rejoice ; for, after all, in 
these piping times of peace, to be a soldier 
is to be a raere painted puppet — a thing of 
pipe-clay and gold bullion — an expensive 
scare-crow — an elegant Guy Fawkes — a sign, 
not of tvrhat is, but of what has been, and 
yet may be again. For my part, I care not 
to take the livery without the service. 
Pshaw ! will things never mend ? Are the 
good old times, and the good old inter- 
national hatreds, gone by for ever? Shall 
we never again have a thorough, seasonable, 
wholesorae, Continental war? This place 
(Vienna) would be worth fighting for, if one 
had the chance. I sometimes amuse myself 
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by planning a siege, when I ride round the 
fortifications, as is my custom of an after- 
noon." 

In another, after telling rae that he had 
been reading some books of travel in Egypt 
and Central America, he said : — 

" Next to a military life I think that of a 
traveller — a genuine traveller, who turns 
his back upon railroads and guides — must 
be the raost exciting and the most enviable 
under heaven. Since reading these books, 
I dreara of the jungle and the desert, and 
fancy that a buffalo-hunt must be almost as 
fine Sport as a charge of cavalry. Oh, what 
a weary exile this is ! I feel as if the very 
air were stagnant around me, and I, like the 
accursed vessel that carried the ancient 
mariner, 

* As idle as a pdinted ship, 
Upon a painted ocean/" 

Sometimes, though rarely, he mentioned 
Madame de Courcelles, and then very 
guardedly : always as " Madame de Cour- 
celles," and never as his wife. 

"That morning," he wrote, "comes back 
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to me with all the vagueness of a dream — 
you will know what morning I mean, and 
why it fills so shadowy a page in the book 
of my memory. And it might as well have 
been a dream, for aught of present peace or 
future hope that it has brought me. I often 
think that I was selfish when I exacted that 
pledge from her. I do not see of what 
good it can be to either her or me, or in 
wliat sense I can be said to have gained even 
the power to protect and serve her. Would 
that I were rieh; or that she and I were 
poor together, and dwelling far away in some 
American wild, under the shade of primeval 
trees, " the world forgetting ; by the world 
forgot f I should enjoy the life of a Ca- 
nadian settler — so free, so rational, so manly. 
How happy we might be — she with her 
children, her garden, her books ; I with my 
dogs, my gun, my lands ! What a curse it 
is, this spider's web of civilisation, that hems 
and cramps us in on every side, and from which 
not all the armour of common-sense is suf- 
ficient to preserve us !" 

Sometimes he broke into a strain of forced 
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gaiety, rnore sad, to my thinking, than the 
bitterest lanientations could have been. 

*' I wish to heaven," he said, in one of his 
later letters — " 1 wish to heaven I had no 
heart, and no brain ! I wish I was, like 
some worthy people I know, a mere human 
zoophyte, consisting of nothing but a mouth 
and a stomach. Only conceive how it must 
simplify life when once one has succeeded 
in making a clean sweep of all those finer 
emotions which harass more coraplicated 
organisms I Enviable zoophytes, that live 
only to digest ! — who would not be of the 
brotherhood ?" 

In another he wrote : — 

" I seem to have lived years in the last 
five or six weeks, and to have grown sud- 
denly old and cynical. Sorae French writer 
(I think it is Alphonse Karr) says, 'Nothing 
in life is really great and good, except what 
is not true. Man's greatest treasures are his 
illusions." AlasI my illusions have been 
dropping from me in showers of late, like 
withered leaves in Auturan. The tree will 
be bare as a gallo ws ere long, if these rough 
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winds keep on blowing. If only things 
would amuse me as of oLi ! If there was still 
excitement in play, and forgetfulness in 
wine, and novelty in travel ! But there is 
none — and all things alike are 'flat, stale, 
and unprofitable.' The truth is, Daraon, I 
want but one thing — and wanting that, lack 
all." 

Here is one more extract, and it shall 
be the last: — 

" You ask me how I pass my days — in 
truth, wearily enough. I rise with the dawn, 
but that is not very early in September ; and 
I ride for a couple of hours before break- 
fast. After breakfast I play billiards in some 
public room, consume endless pipes, read 
the papers, and so on. Later in the day I 
scowl through a picture-gallery, or a string 
of Studios ; or take a pull up the river ; or 
Start off upon a long, solitary objectless walk 
through miles and niiles of forest. Then 
comes dinner — the inevitable, insufferable,in- 
terminable German table-d'höte dinner — and 
then there is the evening to be got through 
somehow ! Now and then I drop in at a 
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Iheatre, but generally take refuge in some 
plebeian Lust Garten or Beer Hall, where, 
amid clouds of tobacco-sraoke, one may 
listen to the best part-singing and Zitter- 
playing in Europe. And so my days drag 
by — who but myself knows how slowly? 
Truly, Dämon, there coraes to every one of 
US, sooner or later, a time when we say of 
life as Christopher Sly said of the coraedy — 
*'Tis an excellent piece of work. Would 
'twere done !'" 
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CHAPTER IL 

The Vicomte de Caylus. 



T was after receiving the last of these 
letters that I hazarded a third 
visit to Madame de Courcelles. 
This time, I ventured to present myself at 
her door about niidday, and was at once 
ushered upstairs into a drawing-room look- 
ing out on the Rue Castellane. 

Seeing her open work-table, with the 
empty chair and footstool beside it, I thought 
at the first glance that I was alone in the 
room, when a muttered " Sacr-r-r-re ! Down, 
Bijou !" made me aware of a gentleman ex- 
tended at füll length upon a sofa near the 
fireplace, and of a vicious-looking Spitz 
crouched beneath it. 
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The gentleman lifted his head from the 
sofa-cushion ; stared at me ; bowed care- 
lessly ; got upon his feet ; and, seizing the 
poker, lunged savagely at the fire, as if he 
had a spite against it, and would have put 
it out, if he could. This done, he yawned 
aloud, flung himself into the nearest easy- 
chair, and rang the bell. 

'* More coals, Henri," he said, imperiously ; 
" and — stop ! a bottle of Seltzer-water." 

The servant hesitated. 

" I don't think, Monsieur le Vicomte," he 
said " that Madame has any Seltzer- water in 
the house ; but "... 

'' Confound you ! — you never have any- 
thing in the house at the moment one wants 
it," interrupted the gentleman, irritably. 

"I can send for some, if Monsieur le 
Vicomte desires it." 

" Send for it, then ; and remember, wheu 
I next ask for it, let there be some at 
hand." 

*' Yes, Monsieur le Vicomte." 

"And— Henri r 

" Yes, Monsieur le Vicomte." 
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'* Bid them be quick. I hate to be kept 
waiting !" 

The servant murmured bis usual " Yes, 
Monsieur le Vicomte," and disappeared ; but 
with a look of such subdued dislike and 
impatience in his face, as would scarcely 
have flattered Monsieur le Vicorate had he 
chanced to surprise it. 

In the meantime the dog had never ceased 
growling ; whilst I, in default of something 
better to do, turned over the leaves of an 
album, and took advantage of a neighbour- 
ing mirror to scrutinise the outward appear- 
ance of this authoritative occupant of Ma- 
dame de CourcelW drawing-room. 

He was a small, pallid, slender man of 
about thirty-five or seven years of age ; 
with delicate, eflfeminate features, and hair 
thickly sprinkled with grey. His fingers, 
white and taper as a woman's, were covered 
with rings. His dress was careless, but that 
of a gentleman. Glancing at him even thus 
furtively, I could not help observing the 
worn lines about his temples, the mingled 
languor and irritability of his every gesture ; 
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the restless suspicion of his eye ; the hard 
curves about his handsome mouth. 

" Mille tonnerres /" said he, between his 
teeth, " corae out, Bijou — corae out, I say !" 

The dog came out unwillingly, and 
changed the growl to a little whine of 
apprehension. His master immediately 
dealt him a smart kick that sent him 
crouching to the farther corner of the 
room, where he hid himself under a chair. 

'' rU teach you to make that noise," raut- 
tered he, as he drew his chair closer to the 
fire, and bent over it, shiveringly. " A yelp- 
ing brüte, that would be all the better for 
hanging." 

Having sat thus for a few moments, he 
seemed to grow restless again, and, pushing 
back his chair, rose, looked out of the win- 
dow, took a turn or two across the room, 
and paused at length to take a book from 
one of the side-tables. As he did this, our 
eyes met in the looking-glass ; whereupon 
he turned hastilv back to the window and 
stood there whistling, tili it occurred to him 
to ring the bell again. 
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" Monsieur rang ?" said the footraan, 
once inore making his appearance at the 
door. 

^^ Mort de ma viel yes. The Seltzer 
water." 

" I have sent for it, Monsieur le Vicomte/' 

'' And it is not yet come?" 

" Not yet, Monsieur le Vicomte." 

He niuttered soiuething to hiniself, and 
dropped back into the chair before the fire. 

" Does Madame de Courcelles know that 
I am here ?" he asked, as the servant, after 
lingering a monient, was about to leave the 
roora. 

" I delivered Monsieur le Vicomte's mes- 
sage, and brought back Madame's reply," 
said the man, " half an hour ago." 

"True — I had forgotten it. You may 

go.". 

The footman closed the door noiselessly, 
and had no sooner done so than he was 
recalled by another impatient peal. 

*'Here, Henri — have you told Madame 
de Courcelles that this gentleraan is also 
waiting to see her ?" 
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'• Yes, Monsieur le Vicumte." 

''Eh bien r 

" And Madame said she should be down 
in a few moments." 

'^ Sacredü I go back, then, and inquire 
if" .... 

" Madame is here." 

As the footman moved back respectfuUy, 
Madame de Courcelles came into the room. 
She was 'looking perhaps somewhat paler, 
but, to my thinking, more charming than 
ever. Her dark hair was gathered closely 
round her head in massive braids, displaying 
to their utmost advantage all the delicate 
curves of her throat and chin ; while her 
rieh morning dress, made of some dark ma- 
terial, and fastened at the throat by a round 
brooch of dead gold, feil in loose and ample 
folds, like the drapery of a Roman ma- 
tron. Coming at once to meet me, she ex- 
tended a cordial hand, and said : — 

" I had begun to despair of ever seeing 
you again. Why have you always come 
when I was out ?'* 

^' Madame," I said, bending low over the 
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slender fingers, that seemed to linger kindly 
in my own, " I have been undeservedly un- 
fortunate." 

" Remember for the future," she said, 
"that I am always at home tili midday, 
and after five." 

Then, turning to her other visitor, she 
said : — 

"i¥bn Cousin^ allow nae to present my 
friend. Monsieur Arbuthnot — Monsieur le 
Vicornte Adrien de Caylus." 

I had suspected as much already. Who 
but he would have dared to assume these 
airs of insolence ? Who but her suitor and 
my friend's rival ? I had disliked him at 
first sight, and now I detested hira. Whether 
it was that my aversion showed itself in my 
face, or that Madame de Courcelles' cordial 
welcome of myself annoyed him, I know not; 
but his bow was even cooler than my own. 

" I have been waiting to see you, Helene," 
said he, looking at his watch, '' for nearly 
three-quarters of an hour." 

V|I sent you word, mon coitsin, that I was 
finishing a letter for the foreign post," said 
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Madame de Courcelles, coldly, " and that I 
could not come sooner." 

Monsieur de Caylus bit his lip and cast an 
impatient glance in ray direction. 

" Can you spare me a few moments alone, 
Helene ?" he said. 

" Alone, mon coicsin V 

" Yes, upon a matter of business." 

Madame de Courcelles sighed. 

*' If Monsieur Arbuthnot will be so indul- 
gent as to excuse me for five minutes," she 
replied. " This way, mon Cousin^ 

So saying, she lifted a dark green curtain, 
beneath which they passed to a farther room 
out of sight and hearing. 

They remained a long time away. So 
long, that I grew weary of waiting, and, 
having turned over all the illustrated books 
upon the table, and examined every paint- 
ing on the walls, turned to the window, 
as the idler's last resource, and watched the 
«passers-by. 

What endless entertainment in the life- 
tide of a Paris street, even though but a 
brauch from one of the greater arteries ! 
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What colour — what character — what anima- 
tion — what variety ! Every third or fourth 
man is a blue-bloused artisan ; every tenth, 
a soldier in a showy uniform. Then 
comes the grisette in her white cap ; and 
the lemonade-vendor with his fantastic pa- 
goda, slung like a peep-show across his 
Shoulders ; and the peasant woman from 
Normandy, with her high-crowned head- 
dress ; and the abb^ all in black, with his 
shovel-hat puUed low over his eyes ; and 
the mountebank selling pencils and lucifer- 
raatches to the music of a hurdy-gurdy ; 
and the gendarme, who is the terror of 
Street urchins ; and the gamin, who is the 
torment of the gendarme; and the water- 
carrier, with his cart and his cracked bügle ; 
and the elegant ladies and gentleman, who 
look in at shop Windows and hire seats at 
two sous each in the Champs Elys^es ; and, 
of course, the English tourist reading "Galig- 
nani's Guide" as he goes along. Then, 
perhaps, a regiment marches past with 
colours flying and trumpets braying; or a 
fantastic-looking funeral goes by, with a 
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heärse like a fouf-poöt bed hunf; with black 
velvet and $ilver ; ot the |)eripatetic show* 
man with hi^ conrpany of whit€ rats estarb- 
lishes hiniself on the paveniQut opposite, tili 
admonii^hed to mote on by the sargent de 
ville. What au e\'er-shiftiög panoramaf 
What a kalddosGope of colow a*dcharacterl 
What a study for the bamourist, the pamtet, 
the poet ! 

Thinking thus, and watching the ever- 
flowing current as it hurried on below, I 
becarae a\^^e of a smart cab drawn by a 
sliowy chestnut, which dashed round the 
cornor of the street and canie down the Rue 
Castellane at a pace that caused every head 
to turn as it went by. Altnost before I had 
time to do more than observe that it was 
driven by a moustachioed and lavender-kid- 
ded gentleman, it drew up before the house, 
und a trim tiger juüiped down, and thun- 
dered at the door. At that inoment the 
gentleman, taking advantage of the pause to 
light a cigar, looked up, and I recognized 
the black raoustache and sinister counten- 
ance of Monsieur de Simoncourt. 
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" A gentleman for Monsieur le Vicomte," 
Said the servant, drawing back the greea 
curtain and opening a vista into the rooni 
beyond« 

"Ask him to corae upstairs/' said the voice 
of De Cavlus from within. 

" I have done so, Monsieur ; but he pre- 
fers to wait in the cabriolet." 

"Pshaw! — confound it! — say that Tm 
Coming." 

The servant withdrew. 

I then heard the words " perfectly safe 
inyestment — present convenience — unex- 
pected demand," rapidly uttered by Mon- 
sieur de Caylus ; and then they both came 
back; he looking flushed and angry — she 
calm as ever. 

**Then I shall call on you again to- 
morrow, Helene," said he, plucking nerv- 
ously at his glove. "You will have had 
time to reflect, You will see niatters dif- 
ferently.'* 

Madame de Courcelles shook her head. 

" Reflection will not change my opinion," 
she Said gently. 
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" Well, shall I send Lejeune to you ? He 
acts as solicitor to the Company, and " , . . 

*^ Mon cousifiy'^ interposed the lad}^, " I 
have already given you my decision — why 
pursue the question further ? I do not wish 
to see Monsieur Lejeune, and I have no 
speculative tastes whatever." 

Monsieur de Caylus, with a suppressed 
exclamation that sounded Hke u curee, rent 
hisglove right in two, and then, as if an- 
noyed at the self-betrayal, crushed up the 
fragments in his hand, and laughed un- 
easilv. 

" All wonien are alike," he said, with an 
impatient shrug. " They know nothing of 
the World, and place no faith in those who 
are corapetent to advise theni. I had given 
you credit, my charming cousin, for broader 
views." 

Madame de Courcelles smiled without 
replying, and caressed the little dog, which 
had come out from under the sofa to fondle 
round her. 

" Poor Bijou I" said she. " Pretty Bijou ! 
Do you take good care of him, mon comin f " 
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" Upon iiiy soul, not I," returned De 
Gaylus, carelessly. ^' Lecroix feeds him, I 
believe, and superiutends his general edu- 
eation." 

"Whois Lecroix?" . 

"My valet, Courier, body-guard, letter- 
carrier, and general faatoium. A useful 
vagabond, without whom I should scarcely 
know my right hand from my left !" 

" Poor Bijou ! I fear, then, your chance 
of being remerabered is small indeed !" said 
Madame de Courcelles, compassionately. 

But Monsieur le Vicomte only whistled 
to the dog ; bowed haughtily to rae ; kissed, 
with an air of easy familiarity, before which 
she evidently recoiled, first the band and 
then the cheek of his beautiful cousin> and 
so left the room. The next moment I saw 
liim spring into the cabriolet, take his place 
beside Monsieur de Simoncourt, and drive 
away, with Bijou following at a pace that 
might almost have tried a greyhound. 

" My cousin. De Caylus, has lately re- 
turned from Algiers on leave of absence," 
said Madame de Courcelles, after a few mo- 
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luents of awkward silence, during which I 
had not known what to say, " You have 
heard of Iura, perhaps?" 

" Yes, Madame, I have heanl of Monsieur 
deCaj'lus." 

''From Captain Dalrymple?*' 

"Frora Captain Dalryrnple, Madarne; 
and in society." 

" He is a brave officer," she said, hesi- 
tatingly, ''and has greatly distinguished 
himself in this last cauipaigni" 

" So I have heard, Madame." 

She looked at me, as if she would fain 
read how much or how little Dalryrnple 
had told nie. 

"You are Captain Dalrymple'e friend, 
Mr. Arbuthnot," she said, presently, " and 
I know you have hia confidence* You are 
probably aware that niy present position 
with regard to Monsieur de Caylus is not 
only very painful, but also very difficult." 

" Madame, I know it." 

*' But it is a position of which I have the 
command, and which no one ünderstands so 
wqU as myself« To attempt to help me, 
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would be to add to my embarrassments. 
For this reason it is well that Captain Dal- 
rjniiple is not here. His presence just now 
in Paris could do no good — on the con- 
trary, would be certain to do härm. Do 
you follow my meaning, Monsieur Arbuth- 
not?" 

** I understand what you say, Madame ; 
but . . . ." 

" But you do not quite understand why I 
say it ? Eh bieriy Monsieur, when you write 
to Captain Dalrymple ... for you write 
sometimes, do you not ?" 

" Often, Madame." 

*' Then, when you write, say nothing that 
may add to his anxieties. If you have reason 
at any time to suppose that I am impor- 
tuned to do this or that ; that I am annoyed ; 
that I have my own battle to fight — still, for 
his sake as well as for mine, be silent. It 
is my own battle, and I know how to fight 
it." 

"Alasl Madame" • • . . 

She srailed sadly. 

" Nay," she said, " I have more courage 
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than you would suppose ; more courage and 
raore will. I am fully capable of bearing 
iny own burdens; and Captain Dalryraple 
has already enough of bis own. Now teil me 
soinething of yourself. You are here, I think, 
to study medicine. Are you greatly devoted 
to your work ? Have you many friends ?" 

"I study, Madame — not always very 
regularly ; and I have one friend." 

"AnEnglishman?'* 

" No, Madame — a German." 

" A fellow-student, I presurae." 

" No, Madame — an artist." 

** And you are very happy here ?" 

^^I have occupations and amusements; 
therefore, if to be neither idle nor duU is to 
be happy, I suppose I am happy." 

" Nay," she said quickly, " be sure of iL 
Do not doubt it. Who asks more from Fate 
Courts bis own destruction.'* 

" But it would be difficult, Madame, to go 
through life without desiring something bet- 
ter, something higher — without ambition, 
for instance — without love." 

'^ Ambition and love!" she repeated^ 
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smilipg sadly. ^' There speaks the man, 
Ambition fiFst^mrthe aim and end of lifo; 
love nexW-thß pleasant adjunct to fluoee^l 
Ab, beware of hoth/' 

♦^But without either, Ufa would bß a 
desert.'' 

*' Life w a deaert," «^be replied, bitterly. 
** Ambition is its inirage, ßver beekopinpf, 
ever receding-^love ite Dead Sea fruit, fair 
without and dust within. Yogi look sur- 
prised. You di(jl ftot ejqpeQt «wh gloomy 
theories from nm^r^ypt I larn no cyn?c. I 
have lived ; I hay§ auffered ; I ftni a woman 
— violä taut Whöfl yQij ar§ a kw years 
older, and bftv§ trod4e« ßpm^ of the flinty 
ways of life, yp« will je© the world aß l 9ee 
it." 

■ • It may b^ 80, Mftdflime 5 but if life is in- 
4ee4 a desert, it Ja, «t all ev§i>t9, some gutiö» 
faction to know tliHfe the dwell^r^ in t^nta 
h§öorne eaarnpureii of their lot, wd, con- 
tent '^iih wbftt the desert hm to give, d^sire 
BQ other. It i» only the neophyte who 
rides after the mirage ft«d thirsta for the 
J)q84 S§ft Apple." 
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Stie siniled ^gain. 

" Ah 1" ßhe aaid, ** the gifts of the desert 
ar^ twofold, and wbat one gets dependi^ 
oa what one saeks, For some the wilder- 
im» haa gifta of re3ignation, meditation, 
peace; for others it hae the horee, the teat,. 
the pipe, the gun, the chase of the panther 
aöd antelope. Bat to go back tu yourself. 
Life, you say, would be harren without am- 
bition and love. What is your ambition ?" 

*' Nay, Madame, that is raore than I can 
teil you — more than I know myself " 

" Your profession . . ." 

'^ If ever I dream dreams, Madame," I 
iöterrupted quickly, ** my profession has no 
share in them. It is a profession I do not 
love, and wbich I hope some day to aban* 
don." 

** Your dreanis, then ?" 

I shook luy head. 

" Vague — unsubstantial — illusory — for- 
gotten as soon as dreamtl How can l ana- 
lysQ them ? How can I describe therp ? In 
duldhood one says— * I should Uke to be f^ 
soldif^r, and oonquer the world;' or M 
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should like to be a sailor, and discover new 
Continents ;' or * I should like to be a poet, 
and wear a laurel wreath, like Petrarch and 
Dante;' but as one gets older and wiser 
(conscious, perhaps, of certain latent energies, 
and weary of certain present difficulties and 
restraints), one can only wait, as best one 
may, and watch for the rising of that tide 
whose flood leads on to fortune." 

With this I rose to take my leave. Ma- 
dame de Courcelles smiled and put out her 
hand. 

** Come often,'* she said; "and come at 
the hours when I am at home, I shall 
always be glad to see you. Above all, re- 
member my caution — not a word to Cap- 
tain Dalrymple, either now or at any other 
tirae." 

*^ Madame, you may rely upon me. One 
thing I ask, however, as the reward of my 
discretion." 

"And that one thing?" 

"Permission, Madame, to serve you in 
any capacity, however humble — in any strait 
where a brother might interfere, or a faith- 
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ful retainer lay down bis life in your Ser- 
vice." 

With a sweet earnestness that raade my 
heart beat and niy cheeks glow, she thanked 
and proraised me. 

" I shall look upon you henceforth," she 
Said, "as niy knight sans peur et sans re- 
procA^." 

Heaven knovvs that not all the lessons of 
all the moralists that ever wrote or preached 
since the world began, could just then have 
done ine half such good service as did those 
simple words. They came at the raoraent 
when I most needed them — when I liad 
almost lost niy taste for society, and was 
sliding day by day into habits of more 
confirroed idleness and Bohemianism. They 
rousedrae. They raade a man ofme. They 
recalled rae to higher airas, " purer manners, 
nobler laws." They clothed me, so to speak, 
in the toga virilis of a generoüs devotion. 
They made me long to prove myself " sans 
peur ;' to merit the " sans reproche^ They 
marked an era in my life never to be for- 
gölten or effaced. 
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Let it not be thought for one moineat 
that I loved her — or fancied I loved her. 
No, not so far as one heart-beat would 
carry ine ; but I was proud to possess her 
a)nfidence and her friendship. Was she 
not Dalryrnple's wife, and had he not asked 
me to watch over and protect her ? Nay^ 
had she not called me her knight and ac- 
cepted niy fealty ? 

Nothing, perhaps, is so invaluable to a 
young man on entering life as the friend- 
ship of a pure-minded and highly-cultivated 
woman who, reinoved too far above hira to 
be regarded with passion, is yet beautiful 
euough to engage bis admiration ; whose 
good opinion beconies the measure of bis 
own seif respect ; and whose confidence is a 
sacred trust only to be parted from with 
loss of life or honoun 

Such an inSuenoe upon myself at this 
time was the frier^dship of Madame de 
Courcelles. I went out from her presence 
that morping morally stronger than before, 
and at eaeh repetition of my visit I fq^i)d 
her influence strengthea and increase. 
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Sonietinies I luet Monsieur de Caylus, on 
ivhich occasions my stay was ever of the 
briefest; but I niost frequently found her 
ülone, and then our talk was of books, of 
art, of culture, of all those high and stirring 
things that alike moyethe s^inpathies of the 
educated wDnian and rouse the enthusiasm 
of the young man. She becanie interested 
in me ; at first for Dalrynnple^s sake, and by- 
and-by, however little I deserved it, for ray 
own — and she showed that interest in niany 
ways inexpressibly valuable to nie then and 
thenceforth. She took pains to educate my 
taste; opened to me hitherto unknown 
avenues of study ; led me to explore " fresh 
fields and pastures new," to which, but for 
her help, I might not have found my way 
for many a year tö come. My reading, tili 
now, had been almost whoUy English or 
classical; she sent me to the old French 
literature — to the Chansons de Geste ; to the 
metrical romances of the Trouveres ; to the 
Chronicles of Froissart, Monstrelet, and 
Philip de Gomines, and to the poets and 
dparaatiets that immediately racceedisd themJ 
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These books opened a new world to nie ; 
and, having daily access to two fine public 
librarieSf I plunged at once into u course of 
new and delightful reading, ranging over. 
all that fertile tract of song and history that 
begins far away in the morning land of 
mediaßval romance, and leads on, Century 
after Century, to the new era that began 
with the Revolution. 

With what avidity I devoured those pic- 
turesque old chronides — those autobio- 
graphies — those poems, and satires, and 
plays that I now read for the first time ! 
What evenings I spent with St. Simon, and 
De Thou, and Charlotte de Bavi^re ! How 
I relished Voltaire 1 How I laughed over 
Moli^re ! How I revelled in Montaigne ! 
Most of all, however, I loved the quaint lore 
of the earlier literature : — 

^^ Cid legends of the monkish page, 
TraditioDs of the iaint and sage, 
Tales that liave the rime of age, 
And Chronicles of Eid." 

Nor was this all. I had hitherto löVed 
art as a child or a savage might love it, ig- 
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norantiy, half-blindly, without any know- 
ledge of its principles, its purposes, or its 
history. Bat Madame de Oourcelles put 
into my hands certain books that opened 
my eyes to a thousand wonders unseen be- 
Ibre. The works of Vasari, Nibby, Winkel- 
luan and Lessing, the sßsthetic writings of 
Goethe and the Schlegels, awakened in me, 
one after the other, fresher and deeper reve- 
lations of beauty. 

I wandered through the galleries of 
the Louvre like one newly gifted with 
sight. I haunted the Venus of Milo and 
the Diane Chasseresse like another Pygma- 
lion. The raore I admired, the more I 
found to admire. The more I oomprehend- 
ed, the more I found there reroained for 
me to comprehend. I reoognised in art the 
Sphinx whose enigraa is never solved. I 
learut, for the first time, that poetry may be 
cotumitted to imperishable marble, and 
steeped in unfading colours. By degrees, as 
I followed in the footsteps of great thinkers, 
ray insight became keener and my percep- 
tions more refined. The symbolism of art 
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evolved itself, as it were, frotn beloir the 
surface ; and instead of beholdittg in paint- 
ings and statueö mem studies of outw^afd 
beauty, I came to know them ad exrponents 
of thoaght— äs efforts after ideal truth^— -as 
aspifations which, because of their divine- 
ness, can növer be whoUy expressed ; but 
whose Süggestiveness is more eloquent than 
all the eloqnence of wörds. 

Thus a great change catne npon my life 
— imperceptibly at first, and by gradual de- 
grees; but deeply and snrely. To apply 
rayself to the study of niedicine became 
xJaily more diflScult and more distasteful to 
me. The boisterous pleasures of the Quartier 
Latin lost their charm for me. Day by day 
I gave myself up more and more passionately 
to the cultivation of my taste for poetry and 
art. I fiUed my little sitting-room with 
easts after the antique. I bought some good 
engravings for my walls, and hung up a copy 
of the Madonna di San Sisto above the table 
at which I wrote and read. All day long, 
wherever I might be— at the hospital, in the 
leeture-roöm, in the laboratory — I kept look- 
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ing loagingly forward to tlie quiet evening 
by-and-by whea, with shaded lamp and cur- 
tained window, I should again take up 
the studies of the night before. 

Thus new aims opened out before ine, and 
my thoughts flowed into Channels ever 
wkier and deeper. Already the first effer- 
vescence of youth seerned to have died off 
the surface of luy life, as the *' beaded bub- 
bles " die off the surface of Champagne. I 
had tried society, and wearied of it. I had 
tried Bohemia, and found it almost as empty 
as the Chaussee d'Antin. And now that 
life which from boyhood I had ever looked 
upon as the happiest on earth, the life of the 
Student, was raine. Could I have devoted 
it whoUy and undividedly to those pursuits 
which were fast becoming to me as the life of 
my life, I would not have exchanged my lot 
for all the wealth of the Rothschilds. Sorae- 
what indolent, perhaps, by nature, indifferent 
to achieve, arabitious only to acquire, I asked 
nothing better than a life given up to the 
worship of all that is beautiful in art, to the 
acquisition of knowledge, and to the develop- 
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ment of taste. Would the tiine ever conie 
when I might realize my dream ? Ah ! who 
could teil? In the meanwhile . . . well, 
in the meanwhile, here was Paris — here 
were books, museums, galleries, schools, 
golden opportunities which, once past, might 
never come again. So I reasoned ; so time 
went on 5 so I lived, plodding on by day 
in the Ecole de Medicine, but, when even- 
ing eame, resuming my studies at the leaf 
turned down the night before, and, like the 
visionary in " The Pilgrims of the Rhine," 
taking up my dream-life at the point where 
I had been last awakened. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Guichet the Model. 

10 the man who lives alone and walks 
about with his eyes open, the tnere 
bricks and mortar of a great city 
are instinct with character. Buildings be- 
come to him like living creatures. The streets 
teil him tales. For him, the house-fronts 
are written over with hieroglyphics which, 
to the passing crowd, are either unseen or 
without meaning. Fallen grandeur, preten- 
tious gentility, decent poverty, the infamy 
that wears a brazen front, and the crime that 
burrows in darkness — he knows them all at 
a glance. The patched window, the dingy 
blind, the shattered doorstep, the pot of 
mignonette on the garret ledge, are to him 

d2 
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as significant as the lines and wrinkles on a 
human face. He grows to like some houses 
and to dislike others, abnost without know- 
ing why — just as one grows to like or dislike 
certain faces in the parks and clubs. I re- 
member now, as well as if it were yesterday, 
how, during the first weeks of my life in 
Paris, I feil in love at first sight with a wee 
maisonnette at the comer of a certain street 
overlooking the Luxembourg gardens — a 
tiny little house, with soft-looking blue silk 
window-curtains, and cream-coloured jalou- 
sies, and boxes of red and white geraniums 
at all the Windows. I never knew who liv- 
ed in that sunny little nest ; I never saw a 
face at any of those Windows ; yet I used tp 
go out of my way in the summer evenings 
to look at it, as one might go to look at a 
beautiful woman behind a stall in the mar- 
ket-place, or at a Madonna in a shop-win- 
dow. 

At the time about which I write, there 
was probably no city in Europe of which 
the street-scenery was so interesting as that 
of Paris. I have already described the Quar- 
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tier Latin, joyous, fantastic, out-at-elbows ; 
a World ia itself and by itself ; unlike any- 
thing eise in Paris or elsewhere. But there 
were other districts in the great city — now 
swept away and forgotten — as characteristic 
in their way as the Quartier Latin. There 
was the Ile de Saint Louis, for instance — a 
Campo Santo of decayed nobility — lonely, 
silent, fallen upon evil days, and haunted 
here and there by ghosts of departed 
Marquises and Abbes of the vieilk ecole. 
There was the debateable land to the rear 
of the Invalids and the Champ de Mars. 
There was the Faubourg St. Germain, fast 
falling into the sere and yellow leaf, and 
going the way of the Ile de Saint Louis. 
There was the neighbourhood of the Boule- 
vart d'Aulnay, and the Rue de la Roquette, 
ghastly with the trades of death ; a whole 
Quartier of monumental sculptors, makers of 
iron Grosses, weavers of funereal chaplets, and 
wholesale coffin-factors. And beside and 
apart from all this, there were (as in all 
great cities) districts of evil report and ob- 
scure topography — lost islets of crime, round 
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which flowed and circied the daily tide of 
Paris life ; flowed and circied, yet never 
penetrated. A dark arch here and there — 
the raoTith of a foul alley — a riverside vista 
of gloom and squalor, raarked the entrance 
to these Alsatias. Such an Alsatia was the 
Rue Pierre Lescot, the Rue Sans Nora, and 
many more than I can now remeraber — 
atreets into which no sane man would ven- 
ture after nightfall without the escort of the 
police. 

Into the border land of such a neighbour- 
hood — a certaincongeriesofobscure andlaby- 
rinthine streets to the rear of the old Halles 
— I accompanied Franz Müller one wintry 
afternoon, about an hour before sunset, and 
perhaps sonie ten days after our evening in 
the Rue du Faubourg St. Denis. We were 
bound on an expedition of discovery,. and 
the object of our journey was to find the 
habitat of Guichet the raodel. 

"I am determined to get to the bottom 
of this Lenoir business," said Müller, dog- 
gedly ; *' and if the police won't help me, I 
must help myself." 
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" You have no case for the police," I re^ 
plied. 

" So says the che/ de hureau ; but I am of 
the opposite opinion. However, I shall 
make my case out clearly enough before 
long. This Guichet can help me, if he will. 
He knows Lenoir. and he knows soraething 
against hini ; that is clear. You saw how 
cautious he was the other day. The diffi- 
culty will be to make him speak." 

"I doubt if you will succeed." 

" I don't, mon eher. But we shall see. 
Then, again, I have another line of evidence 
open to me. You reraember that orange- 
coloured rosette in the fellow's button-hole ?" 

" Certainly I do." 

"Well, now, I happen, by the merest 
chance, to know what that rosette means. 
It is the ribbon of the third order of 
the Golden Palm of Mozambique — a Por- 
tuguese decoration. They give it to diplo- 
raatic officials, eminent civilians, distin- 
güished föreigners, and the like. I know a 
fellow who has it, and who belongs to the 
Portuguese Legation here. Eh hien ! I went 
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to hira the other day, aad asked hirn 
about our said friend — how he came by it, 
who he is, where he comes from, and so 
forth. My Portuguese repeats the name — 
elevates his eyebrows — in short, has never 
heard of such a person. Then he pulls down a 
big book from a shelf in the secretary's 
room — turns to a page headed ' Golden 
Palm of Mozarabique' — runs his finger along 
the list of names — shakes his he^d, and in- 
forms me that no Lenoir is, or ever has 
been, received into the order. What do 
you say to that, now ?" 

*' It is just what I should have expected ; 
but still it is not a case for the police. It 
concerns the Portuguese minister ; and the 
Portuguese minister is by no means likely to 
take any trouble about the matter. But why 
waste all this time and care ? If I were 
you, I would let the thing drop. It is not 
worth the cost." 

Müller looked grave. 

*' I would drop it this raoment," he said, 
" if — ^if it were not for the girL" 

" Who is still less worth the cost." 
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" I know it," he replied, impatiently. 
" She has a pretty, sentimental Madonna 
face ; a« sweet voice ; a gentle manner — ei 
voilä tout Fm not the least bit in love 
with her now. I might have been. 1 
might have committed some great foUy for 
her sake ; but that danger is past, Dieu 
merd! I couldn't love a girl I couldn't 
trust, and that girl is a flirt. A flirt of the 
worst sort, too— demure, serious, conven- 
tional. No, no ; my fancy for the fair Marie 
has evaporated ; but, for all that, I don't 
relish the thought of what her fate might 
be if linked for life to an unscrupulous 
scoundrel like Lenoir. I must do what 1 
can, my dear fellow — I mustdo what I can." 

We had by this time rounded the Halles, 
and were threading our way through one 
gloomy by-street after another. The air was 
chill, the sky low and rainy ; and already 
the yellow glow of an oil-lamp might be seen 
gleaming through the inner darkness of some 
öf the smaller shops. Meanwhile, the dusk 
seemed to gather at our heels, and to thicken 
at every step. 
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''You are sure you know your way ?" I 
asked presently, seeing Müller look up at 
the name at the corner of the street. 

" Why, yes ; I think I do," he answered, 
doubtfuUy. 

" Why not inquire of that man just 
ahead ?" I suggested. 

He was a square-built, burly, shabby-look- 
ing fellow, and was striding along so fast 
that we had to quicken our pace in order to 
come up with him. All at once Müller feil 
back, laid his hand on my arm, and said : — 

" Stop I It is Guichet himself. Let him 
go on, and we'U foUow." 

So we dropped into the rear and foUow- 
ed him. He turned presently to the 
right, and preceded us down a long and 
horribly ill-favoured street, füll of mean 
cabarets and lodging-houses of the poorest 
class, where, painted in red letters on bro- 
ken lamps above the doors, or printed on 
Cards wafered against the window panes, 
one saw at almost every other house, the 
words, *'/a on löge la nuiV At the end of 
this thoroughfare our unconsdous guide 
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plunged into a still darker and fouler im- 
passCy hung across from side to side with 
rows of dingy linen, and ornamented in the 
centre with a mound of decaying cabbage- 
leaves, potatoe-parings, oyster-shells, and the 
like, Here he made for a large tuinble- 
down house that closed the alley at the 
farther end, and, still followed by ourselves, 
went in at an open doorway, and up a public 
staircase diraly lighted by a flickering oil- 
lamp at every landing. At his own door he 
paused, and just as he had turned the key, 
Müller accosted him» • 

" Is that you, Guichet ?" he said. " Why, 
you are the very man Iwant! If I had 
corne ten minutes sooner, I should have 
missed you." 

'* Is it M'sieur Müller ?" said Guichet, 
bending his heavy brows and staring at us in 
the gloora of the landing. 

" Ay, and with nie the friend you saw tlie 
other day. So, this is your den ? May we 
come in ?" 

He had been standing tili now with his 
hand on the key and the closed door at his 
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back, evidently not intending to adroit us ; 
but thus asked, he pushed the door open, 
and Said, somewhat ungraciously : — 

"It is just that, M'sieur Müller — a den ; 
not fit for gentlernen like you. But you can 
go in, if you please." 

We did not wait for a second invitation, 
but went in iramediately. It was a long, 
low, dark room, with apale gleam öf fading 
daylight struggling in through a tiny window 
at the farther end. We could see nothing at 
first but this gleam ; and it was not tillGuichet 
had raked out -the wood ashes on the hearth, 
and blown them into a red glow with his 
breath, that we could distinguish the form 
or Position of anything in the room. Then, 
by the flicker of the fire, we saw a low truckle- 
bed close under the window ; a kind of 
bruised and battered seaman's ehest in the 
middle of the room ; a heap of fire-wood in 
one Corner ; a pile of old packing-cases, old 
sail-cloth, old iron, and all kinds of rubbish 
in another ; a few pots and paus over the 
fire-place ; and a dilapidated stool or two 
Standing about the room. Avoiding these 
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latter, we set ourselves down upon the edge 
of the ehest ; while Guichet, having by this 
time lit a piece of candle-end in a tin soonce 
against the wall, stood before us with fold- 
ed arms, and stared at us in silence. 

" I want to know, Guichet, if you can 
give me some sittings," said Müller, by way 
of opening the conversation. 

" Depends on when, M'sieur Müller," 
growled the model. 

*' Well — next week, for the whole week." 

Guichet shook his head. He was engag- 
ed to Monsieur Flandrin lä has^ for the next 
month, from twelve to three daily, and had 
only his mornings and evenings to dispose 
of ; in proof of which he puUed out a greasy 
note-book and showed where the agreement 
was forraally entered. Müller made a gri- 
mace of disappointment. 

" That man's head takes a deal of cutting 
off, mon ami^' he said. *' Aren't you tired of 
playing executioner so long T 

" Not I, M'sieur. It's all the same to ine 
— executioner or victira, saint or devil." 

Müller, laughing, oflfered hini a cigar. 
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" You ve posed for some queer characters 
in your time, Guichet/' said he. 

"Parbleu, M'sieur!" 

^^ But youVe not been a model all your 
lifer 

" Perhaps not, M'sieur." 

*' You've been a sailor once upon a time, 
haven t you ?" 

The model looked up quickly. 

"How did you know that?" he said, 
frowning. 

" By a nuraber of little things — by this, 
for instance," replied Müller, kicking his 
heels against the sea-chest; "by certain words 
you make use of now and then ; by the way 
you walk ; by the way you tie your cravat. 
Qice diahle I you look at me as if you took 
me for a sorcerer !" 

The model shook hie head. 

" I don't understand it," he said, slowly. 

" Nay, I could teil you more than that, if 
I liked," said Müller, with an air of mystery. 

" About myself ?" 

" Ay, about yourself, and others." 
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#uichet, having just lighted his cigar, for- 
got to put it to his lips. 

'* What others?" he asked, with a look 
half of duU bewilderment and half of appre- 
hension. 

Müller shrugged his Shoulders. 

" Pshaw !" said he ; "I know more than 
j^'ou think I know, Guichet. There's our 
'friend, you know — ^he of whom I raade the 
head t'other day .... you remember?" 

The mode], still looking at him, made no 
answer. 

'* Why didn't you say at once where you 
had met him, and all the rest ofit, 7non 
vkux ? You might have been sure I should 
find out for myself, sooner or later." 

The model turned abruptly towards the 
fire-place, and, leaning his head against the 
mantel-shelf, stood with his back towards us, 
looking down into the fire. 

** You ask nie why I did not teil you at 
once?" he said, very slowly. 

"Ay— why not?" 

" Why not ? Because — because when a 
man has begun to lead an honest life, and 
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has gope on leading an honest life, m I 
have, for years, he is glad to put the past 
behind him — to forget it, and all belonging 
to it. How was I to guess you knew any- 
thing about — about that place lä bas f " 

" And why should I not know about it ?" 
replied Müller, flashing a rapid glanoe at 
me. 

Guidiet was silent. 

" What if I teil you that I am particularly 
interested in — that place lä bas V 

"Well, that may be. People used to 
come sometimes, I remeraber — artists and 
writers, and so on." 

"Naturally." 

" But I don't remember to have ever seen 
you, M'sieur Müller." 

*' You did not observe me, vfwn eher — or 
it may have been before, or after your tirae." 

" Yes, that's true," replied Guichet, pon- 
deringly. " How long ago was it, M'sieur 
Müller?" 

Müller glanced at me again. His game, 
hitherto so easy, was beginning to grow 
diiBcnlt. 
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**Eh, mon Dieu /" he said, indifferently, 
" how can I teil ? I have knocked about 
too much, now here, now there, in the 
course of ray life, to remeraber in what par- 
ticular year this or that event may have 
happened. I am not good at dates, and 
never was." 

" But you remeraber seeing me there ?" 

"Havel not said so?" 

Guichet took a couple of turns about the 
room. He looked flushed and embarrassed. 

"There is one thing I should like to 
know," he said, abruptly. " Where was I ? 
What was I doing when you saw me ?" 

Müller was at fault now, for the first 
tirae. 

"Where were you?" he repeated. " Why, 
there — ^where we said just now. La has^ 

" No, no — that's not what I mean. Was 
I . . . . was I in the uniform of the Garde 
Chiourme?" 

The colour rushed into Müller's face as, 
flashing a glance of exultation at me, he re- 
plied : — 
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" Assuredly, man ami In that, and*^ no 
other," 

Tbe model drew a deep breath. 

" And Bras de Fer ?" he said. '' Was he 
working in the quarries ?" 

'^ Bras de Fer ! Was that the name he 
went by in those days ?" 

" Ay — Bras de Fer — alias Coupe-gorge — 
alias Triphot — alias Lenoir — alia^ a hundred 
other naraes. Bras de Fer was the one he 
went by at Toulon — and a real devil he 
was in the Bagnes ! He escaped three 
times,and was twice caught and brought back 
again. The third time he killed one sen- 
try, injured another for life, and got clear 
off. That was five years ago, and I left soon 
after. I suppose, if you saw hira in Paris 
the other day, he has kept clear of Toulon 
ever since." 

'*But was he in for life?" said Müller, 
eagerly. 

" Travaux forcSs h perpetuite^'' replied 
Guichet, touching his own Shoulder signifi- 
cantly with the thurab of his right band. 

Müller sprang to his feet. 
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" Enough," he said. " That is all I want- 
ed to know. Guichet, mon clier^ I am your 
debtor for life. We will talk about the sit- 
tings when you have more time to dispose 
of. Adieu." 

" But, M'sieur Müller, you won't get me 
into trouble I" exclaimed the raodel, eagerly. 
** You won't make any use of my words ?" 

"Why, supposing I went direct to the 
Prefecture, what trouble could I possibly 
get you into, mon ami T replied Müller. 

The model looked down in silence. 

"You are a brave man. You do not 
fear thet vengance of Bras de Fer, or his 
friends T 

" No, M'sieur— it's not that." 

"Whatisit, then?" 

"M'sieur " 

" Pshaw, man I Speak up." 

" It is not that you would get me person- 
ally into trouble, M'sieur Müller," said Gui- 
chet, slowly. " I am no coward, I hope — 
a coward would make a bad Garde Chiourme 
at Toulon, I fancy. And Tm not au escap- 
ed/or^^^. But — but, you see, Fve worked 
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my way into a connection here in Paris, and 
IVe made myself a good name among the 
artists, and .... and I hold to that good 
narae above everything in the world." 

" Naturally — rightly. But what has that 
to -do with Lenoir ?" 

" Ah, M'sieur Müller, if you knew more 
about me, you would not need telling how 
much it has to do with him ! I was not al- 
ways a Garde Chiourme at Toulon. I was 
promoted to it after a time, for good con- 
duct, you know, and that sort of thing. But 
— but I began differently — I began by wear- 
ing the prison dress, and working in the 
quarries." 

" My good fellow," said Müller, gently, 
" I half suspected this — I am not surprised ; 
and I respect you for having redeemed that 
past in the way you have redeemed it." 

" Thank you, M'sieur Müller ; but, you 
see, redeemed or unredeemed, Fd rather 
be lying at the bottom of the Seine than 
have it rise up against me now." 

" We are men of honour," said Müller, 
" and your secret is safe with us. ^ 
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" Not if you go to the Prefecture and in- 
forra against Bras de Fer on my words," ex- 
claimed the model, eagerly. " How can I 
appear against hiin — Guichet the model — 
Guichet the Garde Chiourrae — Guichet the 
forqät? M'sieur Müller, I could never hold 
ray head up again. It would be the ruin of 
me." 

*^ You shall not appear against him, and 
it shall not be the ruin of you, Guichet," 
Said Müller. " That I promise you. Only 
assure me that what you have said is strictly 
correct — that Bras de Fer and Lenoir are 
one and the same person — an escaped 
forqät^ condemned for life to the galleys." 

" That's as true, M'sieur Müller, as that 
God is in Heaven," said the model, empha- 
tically. 

" Then I can prove it without your testi- 
rpony — I can prove it by simply summoning 
any of the Toulon authorities to identify 
him." 

" Or by Stripping his shirt off his back, 
and showing the brand on his left Shoulder," 
said Guichet. " There you'll find it, T. F. 
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as large as life — and if it don't show at first, 
just you hit him a sharp blow with the flat 
of your band, M'sieur Müller, and it will 
Start out as red and fresh as if it had been 
done only six months ago. Parbleu! I 
remember the daj he came in, and the look 
in bis face when the bot iron hissed into bis 
flesh ! They roar like bulls, for the most 
part ; büt he never flinched or spoke. He 
just turned a shade paler under the tan, and 
that was all." 

"Do you remember what bis crime was?" 
asked Müller. 

Guichet shook bis head. 

" Not distinctly," he said. " I only know 
that he was in for a good deal, and had a 
lot of things proved against him on bis trial. 
But you can find all that out for yourself, 
easily enougb. He was tried in Paris, about 
fourteen years ago, and it's all in print, if 
you only know where to look for it." 

" Then TU find it, if I have to wade 
through half the Bibliothfeque Nationale I" 
said Müller. "Adieu, Guichet — ^}^ou have 
done me a great service, and you may be 
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sure I will do nothing to betray you. Let 
US shake hands upon it." 

The colour rushed into the nioders 
swarthy cheeks. 

" Comment^ M'sieur Müller I" he said, 
hesitatingly. "You offer to shake handa 
with me — after what I have told you ?" 

"Ten times more willing than before^ 
mon amij' said Müller. " Did I not teil you 
just now that I respected you for having re- 
deeraed that past, and shall I not give my 
band where I give my respect ?" 

The model grasped bis outstretched band 
with a vehemence that made Müller wince 
again. 

"Thank you," he said, in a low, deep 
voice. "Thank you. Death of my life! 
M'sieur Müller, Fd go to the galleys again 
for you, after this — if you asked me." 

" Agreed. Only when I do ask you, it 
shall be to pay a visit of ceremony to Mon- 
sieur Bras de Fer, when he is safely lodged 
again at Toulon with a chain round bis leg, 
and a cannon-ball at the end of it," 

And with this Müller turned away laugb- 
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ingly, and I foUowed him down the dimly 
lighted stairs. 

" By Jove I" he said, " what a grip the 
fellow gave me I Td as soon shake hands 
.with the Commendatore in Don Giovanni." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Number Two Hundred and Seven. 

BULLER, when he so confidently pro- 
posed to Visit Bras de Fer in bis 
futureretireraent at Toulon, believed 
that he had only to lodge his Information 
with the proper authorities, and see the wliole 
affair settled out of hand. He had not 
taken the bureaucratic systera into con- 
sideration ; and he had forgotten how little 
positive evidence he had to offer. It was 
no easier then than now to inspire the 
official mind with either insight or decision ; 
and the police of Paris, inasrnuch as they in 
no wise differed froni the police of to-day, 
yesterday, or to-raorrow, were slow to un- 
derstand, slow to believe, and slower still 
to act. 
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An escaped convict? Monsieur le Chef du 
Btireau, upon whom we took the liberty of 
waiting the next morning, could scarcely 
take in the bare possibility of such a fact. 
An escaped convict ? Bah ! no convict could 
possibly escape under the present adrairable 
System. Comment ! He effected his escape 
some years ago ? How many years ago ? In 
what yard, in what ward, under what num- 
ber was he entered in the official books? 
For what offence was he convicted ? Had 
Monsieur seen him at Toulon? — and was 
Monsieur prepared to swear that Lenoir and 
Bras de Fer were one and the same person ? 
How I Monsieur proposed to identify a cer- 
tain individual, and yet was incapable of 
replying to these questions ! Would Mon- 
sieur be pleased to State upon what grounds 
he undertook to denounce the said individu- 
al, and what proof he was prepared to pro- 
duce in confirmation of the same ? 

To all which official catechising, Müller, 
who (wanting Guichet's testimony) had no- 
thing but his intense personal conviction to 
put forward, could only reply that he was 
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ready to pledge himself to the accuracy of 
his information ; and that if Monsieur the 
Chef du Bureau would be at the pains to 
call in any Toulon ofBcial of a few years' 
Standing, he would undoubtedly find that 
the person now described as calling himself 
Lenoir, and the person commonly known in 
the Bagnes as Bras de Fer, were indeed 
" one and the same." 

Whereupon Monsieur le Chef — a pornpous 
personage, with a bald head and a white 
nioustache — shrugged his Shoulders, smiled 
incredulously, had the honour to point out 
to Monsieur that the Government could by 
no means be at the expense of conve)dng an 
inspector from Toulon to Paris on so shadowy 
and unsupported a Statement, and politely 
bowed US out. 

Thus rebuffed, Müller began to despair 
of present success; whilst I, in default of 
any brighter idea, proposed that he should 
take legal advice on the subjeet. So we 
went to a certain avocat, in a little street 
adjoining the Ecole de Droit, and there 
purchased as much wisdom as might be 
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bought for the sura of five francs Sterling. 
The avocat, happily, was fertile in sugges- 
tions. This, he said, was not a case for a 
witness. Here was no question of appearing 
before a court. With the foregone offences 
of either Lenoir or Bras de Fer, we had 
nothing to do ; and to convict them of such 
offences formed no part of our plan. We 
only sought to show that Lenoir and Bras 
de Fer were in truth " one and the sam'e 
person ;" and we could only do so upon the 
authority of some third party who had 
Seen both. Now Monsieur Müller had seen 
Lenoir, but not Bras de Fer ; and Guichet 
had seen Bras de Fer, but not Lenoir. 
Here then was the real difficulty ; and here, 
he hoped, its obvious Solution. Let Guichet 
be taken to some place where, being hiinself 
unseen, he may obtain a glimpse of Lenoir. 
This done, he can, in a private interview of 
two minutes, State his conviction to Monsieur 
the Chef de Bureau — voilä tout ! If, how- 
ever, the said Guichet can be persuaded by 
no considerätions either of interest or justice, 
then another very simple course remains 
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open. Every newly-arrived convict in every 
penal establishraent throughout France is 
photographed on his entrance into the 
Bagne, and these photographs are duly pre- 
served for purposes of Identification like the 
present. Supposing therefore Bras de Fer 
had not escaped from Toulon before the 
introduction of this system, his portrait 
would exist in the official books to this day, 
aild might doubtless be obtained, if proper 
application were made through an official 
Channel. 

Armed with this information, and know- 
ing that any atterapt to induce Guichet to 
move further in the matter would be useless, 
we then went back to the Bureau, and with 
much difficulty succeeded in persuading M. 
le Chef to send to Toulon for the photo- 
graph. This done, we could only wait and 
be patient. 

Briefly, then, we did wait and were 
patient — though the last condition was not 
easy ; for even I, who was by no means dis- 
posed to sympathise with Mülfer in his 
solicitude for the fair Marie, could not but 
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feel a stränge contagion of excitement in this 
chasse au forqät And so a week or ten 
days went by, tili one meraorable afternoon, 
when Müller came rushing round to my 
rooms in bot haste, about an hour before 
the time when we usually raet to go to 
dinner, and greeted me with — 

" Good news, mon vieux ! good news ! 
The photograph has come — and I have been 
to the Bureau to see it — and I have ideriti- 
fied my man — and he will be arrested to- 
night, as surely as that he carries T. F. on 
his Shoulder !" 

" You are certain he is the same?" I said. 

" As certain as I am of my own face when 
I see it in the looking-glass." 

And then he went on to say that a party 
of soldiers were to be in readiness a couple 
of hours hence, in a shop comraanding Ma- 
dame Maröt's door ; that he, Müller, was to 
be there to watch with them tili Lenoir 
either came out from or went into the 
house ; and that as soon as he pointed hini 
out to the*serjeant in command, he was to 
be arrested, put into a cab waiting för the 
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purpose, and conveyed to La Roquette. 

Behold US, then, at the time prescribed, 
lounging in the doorway of a small shop 
adjoining the private entrance to Madame 
Maröt's house ; our hands in our pockets ; 
our cigars in our mouths ; our whole atti- 
tude expressive of idleness and unconcern. 
The wintry evening has closed in rapidly. 
The Street is bright with lamps, and büsy 
with passers-by. The shop behind us is 
quite dark — so dark that not the keenest 
observer passing by could detect the dusky 
group of soldiers sitting on the counter with- 
in, or the gleaming of the musket-barrels 
which rest between their knees. The ser- 
jeant in comniand, a restless, black-eyed, 
intelligent little Gascon, about five-feet four 
in height, with a revolver stuck in his belt, 
paces impatiently to and fro, and whistles 
softly between his teeth. The men, four in 
number, whisper together from time to time, 
or Swing their feet in silence. 

Thus the minutes go by heavily ; for it is 
weary work waiting in this way, uncertain 
how long the watch may last, and not daring 
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to relax the vigilance of eye and ear for a 
Single moment. It may be for an hour, or for 
many hours, or it may be for only a few 
rainutes — who can teil ? Of Lenoir's daily 
haunts and habits we know nothing. All 
we do know is that he is wont to be out all 
day, sometimes retuming only to dress and 
go out again ; sometimes not Coming home 
tili very late at night ; sometimes absenting 
himself for a day and a night, or two days 
and two nights together. With this uncer- 
tain prospect before us, therefore, we wait 
and watch, and watch and wait, counting 
the hours as they strike, and scanning every 
face that gleams past in the lamplight. 

So the first hour goes by,. and the second, 
Ten o'clock strikes. The traffic in the street 
begins perceptibly to diminish. Shops close 
here and there (Madame Maröt's shutters 
have been put up by the boy in the oilskin 
apron more than an hour ago), and the 
chiffonnier^ sure herald of the quieter hours 
of the night, flits by with rake and lanthorn, 
observant of the gutters. 

The soldiers on the counter yawn audibly 
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from time to time ; and the serjeant, who is 
naturally of an impatient disposition, ex- 
claims, for the twentieth time, with an in- 
exhaustible variety, however, in the choice 
of expletives : — 

" Mais, nom de deux cent milk pkards ! 
will this man of ours never come ?" 

To which inquiry, though not directly 
addressed to myself, I reply, as I have al- 
ready replied once or twice before, that he 
may come immediately, or that he may not 
come for hours ; and that all we can do is 
to wait and be patient. In the midst of 
which explanation, Müller suddenly lays his 
hand on my arm, makes a sign to the ser- 
jeant, and peers eagerly down the street. 

There is a man Coming up quickly on the 
opposite side of the way. For myself, I 
could recognise no one at such a distance, 
especially by night ; but Müller s keener 
eye, made keener still by jealousy, identifies 
him at a glance. 

It is Lenoir. 

He wears a frock coat closely buttoned, 
and comes on with a light, rapid step, sus- 
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pecting nothing. The serjeant gives the 
Word — the soldiers spring to their feet — I 
draw back into the gloom of the shop — and 
only Müller remains, smoking his cigarette 
and lounging against the door-post. 

Then Lenoir crosses over, and Müller, 
affecting to observe him for the first tirae, 
looks up, and without lifting his hat, says 
loudly : — 

** Commentt have I the honour of saluting 
jjllonsieur Lenoir?" 

Whereupon Lenoir, thrown off his guard 
by the suddenness of the address, hesitates 
— seems about to reply— checks hiraself — 
quickens his pace, and passes without a 
Word. 

The next instant he is surrounded. The 
butt ends of four inuskets rattle on the 
pavement~the serjeant's band is on his 
Shoulder — the seijeant's voice rings in his 
ear. 

"Number two hundred and seven, you 
are my prisoner 1 " 
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CHAPTER V. 

The End of Bras de Fer. 

jlENOIR'S first Impulse was to struggle 
in silence ; theo, finding escape 
hopeless, he folded his arms and 
submitted. 

" So, it is Monsieur Müller who has done 
me this service," he said coldly ; but with a 
flash in his eye like the sudden glint in the 
eye of a cobra di capello. " I will take care 
not to be unmindful of the Obligation." 

Then, turning impatiently upon the ser- 
jeant : — 

"Have you no carriage at band?" he 
said, sharply ; " or do you want to collect a 
crowd in the street ?" 

The cab, however, which had been wäit- 
ing a few doors lower down, drove up whiie 
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he was speaking. The serjeant hurried 
him in ; the half-dozen loiterers who had 
already gathered about us pressed eagerly 
forward ; two of the soldiers and the ser- 
jeant got inside ; Müller and I scrambled 
up beeide the driver ; word was given " to 
the Prefecture of Police ;" and we drove 
rapidly away down the Rue du Faubourg 
St. Denis, through the areh of Louis Qua- 
torze, out upon the bright noisy Boulevard, 
and on through thoroughfares as brilliant 
and eroWded as at midday, towards the 
quays and the river. 

Arrived at the Quai des Orffevres, we 
alighted at the Prefecture, and were con- 
ducted through a series of ante-rooms and 
corridors into the presence of the sarae 
bald-headed Chef de Bureau whom we had 
seen on each previous occasion. He looked 
up as we came in, pressed the spring of a small 
bell that stood upon his desk, and growled 
something in the ear of a clerk who answered 
the summons. 

" Serjeant," he said pompously, " bring 
the prisoner under the gas-burner." 
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Lenoir, without waiting to be brought, 
took a couple of steps forward, and placed 
himself in the light. 

Monsieur le Chef then took out bis double 
eye-glass, and proceeded to corapare Le- 
noir's face, feature by feature, with a photo- 
graph which he took out of his pocket-book 
for the purpose. 

" Are you prepared, Monsieur," he said, 
addressing Müller for the first time — " are 
you, I say, prepared to identify the prisoner 
upon oath ?" 

" Within certain limitations — yes," replied 
Müller. 

'* Certain limitations!" exclairaed the Chef, 
testily. " What do you mean by ' certain 
limitations'? Here is the man whom you 
accuse, and here is the photograph. Are 
you, I repeat, prepared to make your depo- 
sition before Monsieur le Prüfet that they 
are one and the same person ?" 

*'I am neither more nor less prepared, 
Monsieur," said Müller, " than you are ; or 
than Monsieur le Prüfet, when he has the op- 
portunity of judging. As I have already 
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had the honour of informing you, I saw the 
prisoner for the first tirae about two months 
since. Having reason to believe that he was 
living in Paris under an assunied name, and 
wearing a decoration to which he had no 
right, I prosecuted certain inquiries about 
hira. The result of those inquiries led me 
to conclude that he was an eseaped eonviet 
from the Bagnes of Toulon. Never having 
Seen him at Toulon, I was unable to prove 
this fact without assistanee. You, Monsieur, 
have furnished that assistanee, and the proof 
is now in your hand. It only remains for 
Monsieur le Prüfet and yourself to decide 
upon its value." 

" Give me the photograph, Monsieur Mar- 
mot," Said a pale little man in blue speeta- 
cles, who had come in unobserved from a 
door behind us, while Müller was speaking. 

The bald-headed Chef jumped up with 
great alacrity, bowed like a second Sir 
Pertinax, and handed over the photograph. 

'* The pequliar difficulty of this case, Mon- 
sieur le Prüfet " .... he began. 

The Prüfet waved his hand. 
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'* Thanks, Monsieur Marmot," he said, " I 
know all the particulars of this case. You 
need not trouble to explain them. So this 
is the photograph forwarded from Toulon. 
Well — well ! Serjean t, strip the prisoner's 
Shoulders." 

A sudden quiver shot over Lenoir's face 
at this Order, and his cheek blenched under 
the tan ; but he neither spoke nor resisted. 
The next moment his coat and waistcoat 
were lying on the ground ; his shirlf, tom in 
the rough handling, was hanging round his 
loins, and he stood before us naked to the 
waist, lean, brown, muscular — a torso of an 
athlete done in bronze. 

We pressed round eagerly. Monsieur le 
Chef put up his double eye-glass ; Monsieur 
le Prüfet took off his blue spectacles. 

" So — so," he said, pointing with the end 
of his glasses towards a whitish, indefinite 
kind of scar on Lenoir's left Shoulder, " here 
is a mark like a burn. Is this the brand ?" 

The seijeant nodded. 

"VU, M'sieur le Prüfet!" he said, and 
Struck the spot smartly with his open palm. 
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Instantly the smitten place turned livid, 
while from the midst of it, like the hand- 
writing on the wall, the fatal letters T. F» 
sprang out in characters of fire. 

Lenoir flashed a savage glance upon us, 
and checked the imprecation that rose to 
his lips. Monsieur le Prüfet, with a little 
nod of satisfaction, put on his glasses again, 
went over to the table, took out a printed 
form from a certain drawer, dipped a pen in 
the ink,*and said : — 

" Serjeant, you will take this order, and 
convey Number Two Hundred and Seven 
to the ßic^tre, there to remain tili Thursday 
next, when he will be drafted back to Tou- 
lon by the convict train, which leaves two 
hours after inidnight. Monsieur Müller, the 
Government is indebted to you for the 
assistance you have rendered the executive 
in this matter. You are probably aware 
that the prisoner is a notorious criminal, 
guilty of one.proved murder, and several 
cases of forgery, card-sharping, and the like. 
The Government is also indebted to Monsieur 
Marmot " (here he inclined his head to the 
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bald-headed Chef), " who has acted with his 
usual zeal and intelligence." 

Monsieur Marmot, murrauring profuse 
thanks, bowed and bowed again, and fol- 
lowed Monsieur le Prefet obsequiously to 
the door. On the threshold, the great little 
man paused, turned, and said very quiet- 
ly : ''You understand, serjeant, this prisoner 
does not escape again;" and so vanished, 
leaving Monsieur Marmot still bowing in the 
doorway. 

Then the serjeant hurried on Lenoir's coat 
and waistcoat, clapped a pair of handeuffs on 
his wrists, thrust his hat on his head, and 
prepared to be gone; Monsieur, the bald- 
headed, looking on, meanwhile, with the 
utmost complacency, as if taking to himself 
all the merit of discovery and capture. 

"Pardon, Messieurs," said the serjeant, 
when all was ready. " Pardon — but here 
is a fellow for whom I am responsible now, 
and who must be strictly looked after. I 
shall have to put a gendarrae on the box 
froni here to BicStre, instead of you two 
gentlemen." 
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** All right, mon amf," said Müller. " I 
suppose we should not have been admitted 
if we had gone with you ?" 

"Nay, I could pass you in, Messieurs, if 
you cared to see the affair to the end, and 
foUowed in another /acr^." 

So we said we would see it to the end, 
and following the prisoner and his guard 
through all the roöms and corridors by 
which we had come, picked up a second cab 
on the Quai des Orffevres, just outside the 
Prefecture of Police. 

It was now close upon midnight. The sky 
was flecked with driving clouds. The moon 
had just risen above the towers of Notre 
Dame. The quays were silent and de- 
serted. The river hurried along, swirling 
and turbulent. The serjeant's cab led the 
way, and the driver, instead of turning back 
towards the Pont Neuf, foUowed the line of 
the quays along the southern bank of the 
Ile de la Cit6 ; passing the Morgue — a mass 
of sinister shadow ; passing the Hotel Dieu ; 
traversing the Parvis Notre Dame ; and 
making for the long bridge, then called the 
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Pont Louis Philippe, which connects the 
two river-islands with the northern half of 
Paris. 

" It is a wild-looking night," said Müller, 
as we drove under the inountainous shadow 
of Notre Dame and came out again in sight 
of the river. 

"And it is a wild business to be out 
upon," I added. " I wonder if this is the end 
ofit?" 

The words were scarcely past my lips 
when the door of the cab ahead flew sud- 
denly open, and a swift something, more 
like a shadow than a man, darted across the 
moonlight, sprang upon the parapet of the 
bridge, and disappeared ! 

In an instant we were all out — all rushing 
to and fro — all shouting — all wild with sur- 
prise and confusion. 

" One man to the Pont d'Arcole I" thun- 
dered the serjeant, running along the para- 
pet, revolver in hand. " One to the Quai 
Bourbon I — one to the Pont de la Cit6 I 
Watch up stream and down I The raoment 
he shows his head above water, fire I" 
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" But, in heaven's narae, how did he 
escape?" exclairaed Müller. 

" Grand Dieu ! who can teil — uuless he is 
the very devil?" cried the serjeant, dis- 
tractedly. *'The handcuffs were on the 
floor, the door was open, and he was gone 
in a breath ! Hold I What's that ?" 

The soldier on the Pont de la Cit^ gave a 
shout . and fired. There was a splash — a 
plunge — a rush to the opposite parapet. 

"There he goes!" 

"Where?'' 

" He has dived again !" 

" Look — löok yonder — between the float- 
ingbath and the bank !" 

The serjeant stood motionless, hrs revolver 
ready cocked — the water swirled and eddied, 
eddied and parted — a dark dot rose for a 
second to the surface ! 

Three shots fired at the sarne moment 
(one by the serjeant, two by the soldiers) 
rang sharply through the air, and were 
echoed with startling suddenness again and 
again from the buttressed walls of Notre 
Dame. Ere the last echo had died away, 
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or the last faint smoke-wreath had faded, 
two boats were pulling to the spot, and all 
the quays were alive with a fast-gathering 
crowd. The serjeant beckoned to the gen- 
darme who had come upon the box. 

*' Bid the boatmen drag the river just 
here between the two bridges," he said, "and 
bring the body up to the Prefecture." Then, 
turning to Müller and inyself, " I am sorry 
to trouble you again, Messieurs," he said, 
" but I must ask you to come back once more 
to the Quai des Orfevres, to depose to the 
facts which have just happened." 

" But is the man shot, or hashe escaped?*' 
asked a breathless bystander. 

" Both," said the serjeant, with a grim 
smile, replacing his revolver in his belt. 
" He has escaped Toulon ; but he has gone 
to the bottom of the Seine with something 
like six ounces of lead in his skull." 
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GHAPTER VI. 

The Enigma of the Third Story. 

Who ever loved, that loved not at first sight ? 

Marlowe. 

|N Paris, a lodging-house (or, as they 
prefer to style it, a hdtel meuble) is 
a little town ia itself ; a beehive 
swarming from basement to attic ; a minia- 
ture raodel of the great world beyond, with 
all its loves and hatreds, jealousies, aspira- 
tions, and struggles. Like that world, it 
contains several grades of society, but with 
this difference, that those who therein ocxjupy 
the loftiest position are held in the lowest 
estimation. Thus, the fifth-floor lodgers 
turn up their noses at the inhabitants of the 
attics ; while the fifth flöor is in its turn 
scorned by the fourth, and the fourth ia 
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despised by the third, and the third by the 
second, down to the magnificent dwellers 
on the premier Siage^ who live in majestic 
disdain of everybody above or beneath 
them, from the grisettes in the garret, to 
the conderge who has care of the cellars. 

The house in which I lived in the Cite 
Berg6re was, in fact, a double house, and 
contained no fewer than thirty tenants, some 
of whom had wives, children, and servants. 
It consisted of six floors, and each floor 
contained from eight to ten rooms. These 
were let in single Chambers, or in suites, as 
the case might be ; and on the outer doors 
opening round the landings were painted 
the names, or affixed the visiting-cards, of 
the dwellers within. My own third-floor 
neighbours were four in number. To my 
left lived a certain Monsieur and Madame 
Lemercier, a retired couple from Alsace. 
Opposite their door, on the other side of the 
well staircase, dwelt one Monsieur Cliquot, 
an elderly employe in some public office ; 
next to him, Signor Milanesi, an Italian 
refugee who played in the orchestra at the 
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Varietes every night, was given to practising 
the Violoncello by day, and wore as much 
hair about his face as a Skye-terrier. Last- 
ly, in the apartment to my right resided a 
lady upon whose door was nailed a small 
visiting-card engraved with these words — 



MLLE. HORTENSE DUFRESNOY, 
Teacher o/Languages, 



I had resided in the house for months 
before I ever beheld this Mademoiselle 
Hortense Dufresnoy. When I did at last 
encounter her upon the stairs one dusk 
autumnal evening, she wore a thick black 
veil, and, darting past me like a bird on the 
wing, disappeared down the staircase in 
fewer inoments than I take to write of it. 
I scarcely observed her at the time. I had 
no more curiosity to learn whether the face 
under that veU was pretty or piain than I 
cared to know whether the veil itself was 
Shetlanc) or Chantilly^ At that time Paria 
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was yet new to me : Madame de Marignan's 
evil influence was about me ; and, occupied 
as my tirae and thoughts were with unpro- 
fitable matters, I took no heed of my fellow- 
lodgers. Save, indeed, when the groans of 
that much-tortured Violoncello woke me in 
the morning to an unwelcome consciousness 
of the vicinity of Signor Milanesi, I should 
scarcely have remembered that I was not 
the only inhabitant of the third story. 

Now, however, that I spent all my even- 
ings in my own quiet room, I became, by 
iraperceptible degrees, interested in the un- 
seen inhabitant of the adjoining apartment. 
Sometimes, when the house was so still that 
the very turning of the page sounded unna- 
turally loud, and the mere falling of a cinder 
Startled me, I heard her in her Chamber, 
singing softly to herseif. Every night I saw 
the light from her window Streaming out 
over the balcony and touching the ever- 
greens with a midnight glow. Often and 
often, when it was so late that even I had 
given up study and gone to bed, I heard her 
reading aloud, or pacing to and fro to the 
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measure öf her own recitations. Listen as I 
would, I could only make out that these 
redtations were poetical fragments — I could 
önly distiüguish a certain chanted metre, 
the chiming of an occasional rhyme, the 
rising and falling of a voice more thau com- 
monly melodious. 

This vague interest gave place by-and-by 
to active curiosity. I resolved to question 
Madarae Bouisse, the conderge ; and as she, 
good soul ! loved gossip not wisely, but too 
well, I soon knew all the little she had to 
teil. 

Mademoiselle Hortense, it appeared, was 
the enigma of the third story. She had 
resided in the house for more than two 
years. She earned her living by her labour ; 
went out teaching all the day; sat up at 
night, studying and writing ; had no friends ; 
received no visitors ; was as industrious as a 
bee, and as proud as a princess. Books 
and flowers were her only friends, and her 
only luxuries. Poor as she was, ehe was 
continually Alling her sTielves with the 
former, and supplying her balcony with the 
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latter. She lived frugally, drank no wine, 
was singularly silent and reserved, and " like 
a real lady," said the fat conderge, "paid 
her rent to the minute." 

This, and no more, had Madame Bouisse 
to teil. I had sought her in her own little 
retreat at the foot of the public staircase. 
It was a very wet afternoon, and under 
pretext of drying my boots by the fire, I 
stayed to make conversation and elicit what 
Information I could. Now Madame Bou- 
isse's sanctuary was a queer, dark, stufify 
little cupboard devoted to many heteroge- 
neous uses, and it " served her for parlour, 
kitchen, and all." In one corner stood that 
famous article of furniture which became 
** a bed by night, a ehest of drawers by 
day." Adjoining the bed was the fireplace ; 
near the fireplace stood a Corner cupboard 
fiUed with crockery and surmounted by a 
grand ormolu clock, singularly at variance 
with the rest of the articles. A table, a 
warming-pan, and a couple of chairs com- 
pleted the furniture of the room, which, 
with all its Contents^ could scarcely have 

g2 
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measured more than eight feet Square. On a 
shelf inside the door stood thirty flat candle- 
stickff; and on a row of nails just beneath 
them, hung two and twenty bright brass 
chamber-doop keys — whereby an apt arith- 
metician might have divined that exactly 
two and twenty lodgers were out in the 
rain, and only eight housed comfortably 
within doors, 

" And how old should you suppose this 
lady to be ?" I asked, leaning idly against 
the table whereon Madame Bouisse was pre- 
paring an unsavoury dish of veal and garlic. 

The conderge shrugged her ponderous 
Shoulders. 

" Ah, bah, M'sieur, I am no judge of 
age," Said she, 

"Well— is shepretty?" 

" I am no judge of beauty, either," grinned 
Madame Bouisse. 

" But, my dear soul," I expostulated, 
"you have eyes!" 

" Yours are younger than mine, mon 
enfant,'' retorted the fat conderge; " and, as 
I see Mam'selle Hortense Coming up to the 
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door, rd advise you to make use of them for 
yourself." 

And there, sure enough, was a tall and 
slender girl, dressed all in black, pausing to 
close up her umbrella at the threshold of 
the outer doorway. A porter foUowed her, 
carrjäng a heavy parcel. Having deposited 
this in the passage, he touched his cap and 
stated his charge. Th*e young lady took out 
her purse, turned over the coins, shook her 
head, and finally came up to Madame's littlc 
sanctuary. 

" Will you be so obliging, Madarae Bou- 
isse," she said, " as to lend me a piece of 
ten sous ? I have no smäll change left in my 
purse." 

How shall I describe her ? If I say that 
she was not particularly beautiful, I do her 
less than justice ; for she was beautiful, with 
a pale, grave, serious beauty, unlike the 
ordinary beauty of woman. But even this, 
her beauty of feature, and colour, and form, 
was eclipsed and o verhorne by that " true 
beauty of the soul " which outshines all other, 
as the sun puts out the stars. 
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• 

There was in her face — or, perfaaps» rather 

in her e xp rea w oD — an indefinable wmething 

that came upon me aknost like a memory. 

Had I Seen that face in some forgotten 

dream of long ago ? Brown-haired was she, 

and pale, with a brow '^as chaste as ioe, as 

pure as snow,** and eyes — 

*^Io whote orb a fhadow fies, 
Like tiie dmk in ereniiig skieB r 

Eyes lit from within, large, clear, lustrous, 
with a meaning in them so profound and 
serious that it was almost sorrowfdl, — like 
the eyes of Giotto's saints and Cimabue's 
Madonnas. 

But I cannot describe her — 

«< Far oh, her looks had gomething excellent 
That wants a name T* 

I can only look back upon her with " my 
mind's eye/' trying to see her as I saw her 
thon for the first time, and striving to recall 
ray first irapressions. 

Madame Bouisse, meanwhile, searched in 
all the Corners of her ample pockets, turned 
out her table-drawer, dived into the recesses 
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of her husband's empty garments, and peeped 
into every Ornament upon the chimney-piece; 
but in vain. There was no such thing as a 
ten-sous piece to be found. 

"Pray, M'sieur Basil," said she, "have 
you one ?" 

"One what?" I ejaculated, startled out 
of my reverie, 

" Why, a ten-sous piece, to be sure. Don't 
you see that Mam'selle Hortense is waiting 
in her wet shoes, and that I have been 
hunting for the last five minutes, and can't 
find one anywhere ?" 

Blushing like a schoolboy, and stammer- 
ing some unintelligible excuse, I puUed out 
a handful of francs and half-francs, and pro- 
duced the coin required. 

"Z)a7W€/" satd the conderge. "This 
comes of using one's eyes too well, my young 
Monsieur, Hem I Im not so blind but that 
I can see as far as my neighbours/' 

Mademoiselle Hortense had fortunately 
gone back to settle with the porter, so this 
Observation passed unheard, The man being 
dismissed, she came back, carrying the parceL 
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It was evidently heavy, and she put it down 
on the nearest chair. 

'* I fear, Madame Bouisse," she said, "that 
I must ask you to help me with this. I am 
not strong enough to carry it upstairs." 

More alert this time, I took a step in ad- 
vance, and offered my Services. 

*'Will Mademoiselle permit me to take 
it ?" I said. " I am going upstairs.** 

She hesitated. 

"Many thanks," she said, reluctantly, 
"but*' .... 

" But Madame Bouisse is busy/' I urged, 
"and the pot aufm will spoil if she leaves 
it on the fire." 

The fat conderge nodded, and patted me 
on the Shoulder. 

"Let him carry the parcel, Mam'selle 
Hortense," she chuckled. " Let him carry 
it. M'sieur is your neighbour, and neigh- 
bours should be neighbourly. Besides," she 
added, in an audible aside, "he is a bon 
garqon — an Englishman — and a book-student 
like yourself." 

The young lady bent her head, civilly, but 
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proudly. Compelled, aa it seemed, to ac- 
cept my help, she evidently wished to show 
me that I must nevertheless put forward no 
daim to further intercourse — not even on 
the plea of neighbourhood. I understood 
her, and, taking up the parcel, foUowed her 
in silence to her door on the third story. 
Here she paused and thanked me. 

" Pray let me carry it in for you," I said. 

Again she hesitated ; but only for an in- 
stant, Too well-bred not to see that a re- 
fusal would now be a discourtesy, she un- 
locked the door, and held it open. 

The first room was an ante-chamber ; the 
second a sahn somewhat larger than my 
own, with a door to the right, leading into 
what I supposed would be her bedroom. 
At a glance, I took in all the details of her 
home. There was her writing-table laden 
with books and papers, her desk, and her 
pile of manuscripts. At one end of the 
room stood a piano doing duty as a side- 
board, and looking as if it were seldom 
opened. Some water-colour drawings were 
pinned against the walls, and a well-fiUed 
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book-case stood in 3. recess beside the fire- 
place. Nothing escaped me — not even the 
shaded reading-lamp, nor the piain ebony 
time-piece, nor the bronze Apollo on the 
bracket above the piano» nor the sword 
over the mantelpiece, which seemed a 
Strange ornament in the study of a gentle 
lady. Besides all this, there were books 
everywhere, heaped upon the tables, ranged 
on shelves, piled in corners, and scattered 
hither and thither in most admired disorder. 
It was, however, the only disorder there. 

I longed to linger, but dared not. Hav- 
ing laid the parcel down upon the nearest 
chair, there was nothing left for me to do 
but to take my leave, Mademoiselle Du- 
fresnoy still kept her hand upon the door. 

" Accept my best thanks, sir," she said in 
English, with a pretty foreign accent, that 
seemed to give new music to the dear familiär 
tongue. 

"You have nothing to thank rae for, 
Mademoiselle," I replied. 

She smiled, proudly still, but very sweetly, 
and closed the door upon me. 



i 
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I went back to my room ; it had beconie 
suddenly dark and desolate. I tried to 
read ; but all subjects seemed alike tedious 
and unprofitable. I could fix my attention 
to nothing; and so, becoming restless, I 
went out again, and wandered about the 
dusky streets tili evening fairly set in, and 
the Shops were lighted, and the tide of 
passers-by began to flow faster in the direc- 
tion of boulevard and theatre. 

The soft light of her shaded lamp stream- 
ed from her window when T came back, 
nor faded thence tili two hours after mid- 
night. I watched it all the long evening, 
stealing out from time to time upon my 
balcony, which adjoined her own, and wel- 
coming the cool night air upon my brow. 
For I was fevered and disquieted, I knew 
not why, and my heart was stirred within 
me, strangely and sweetly. 

Such was my first meeting with Hortense 
Dufresnoy. No incident of it has since 
faded from my memory. Brief as it was, 
it had already turned all the current of my 
life. I had fallen in love at first sight. 
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Yes — in love; for love it was — real, pas- 
sionate, earnest ; a love destined to be the 
master-passion of all my future years. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
A Chronicle about Froissart 



See, Lucios, bereis the book I sought f or so ! 

Julius Cäsar. 

Bat all be that he was a philosophre, 
Yet hadde he bat litel gold in cofre, 
But all that he might of his frends hente, 
On bokes and on leming he is spente. 

Chauceb. 



|OVE-IN-IDLENESS" has passed 
into a proverb, and lovers, some- 
how, are not generally supposed 
to be industrious. I, however, worked none 
the less zealously for being in love. I ap- 
plied only the more closely to my studies, 
both medical and literary, and made better 
progress in both than I had made before. 
I was not ambitious ; but I had many incen- 
tives to work. I was anxious to satisfy my 
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father. I eamestly desired to eflFace every 
nnfavoarable Impression firom the mind of 
Dr. Chiron, and to gain, if possible, his 
esteem. I was proud of the firiendship of 
Madame de Courcelles, and wished to prove 
the value that I placed npon her good 
opinion. Above all, I had a troe and pas- 
sionate love of leaming — ^not that love which 
leadeth on to fame; but rather that seif- 
abandoning devotion which exchangeth will- 
ingly the world of action for the world of 
books, and, for an uninterrupted communion 
with the **soul8 of all that men held wise," 
bartereth away the society of the living. 

Little gregarious by nature, Paris had 
already ceased to delight me in the same 
way that it had delighted me at first. A 
"retired leisure," and the society of the 
woman whom I loved, grew to be the day- 
dream of my solitary life. And still, ever 
more and raore plainly, it became evident to 
me that for the career of the Student I was 
designed by nature. Bayle, Magliabecchi 
of Florence, Isaac Reed, Sir Thomas Brown, 
Montq^ijgne — those were the men whose lot 
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in life I envied — those the literary ancho- 
rites in whose Steps I would fain have 
foUowed. 

But this was not to be ; so I worked on, 
rose early, studied late, gained experience, 
took out my second inscription with credit, 
and had the satisfaction of knowing that I 
was fast acquiring the good opinion of Dr. 
Chiron. Thus Christmas passed by, and 
January with its bitter winds ; and February 
set in, bright but frosty. And still, without 
encouragement or hope, I went on loving 
Hortense Dufresnoy, 

My opportunities of seeing her were few 
and brief. A passing bow in the hall, or a 
distant " good evening " as we passed upon 
the stairs, for some time made up the sum 
of our intercourse. Gradually, however, a 
kind of formal acquaintanee sprang up be- 
tween us; an acquaintanee fostered by 
trifles and dependent on the idlest, or 
what seemed the idlest, casualties. I say 
" seemed," for often that which to her ap- 
peared th^ work of chance was the result of 
elaborate contrivance on my part. She 
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little knew, when I met her on the staircase, 
how I had been listening for the last hour 
to catch the echo of her step. She little 
dreamed when I encount^^red her at the 
comer of the street, how I had been con- 
cealed, tili that moment, in the caß over 
the way, ready to dart out as soon as she 
appeared in sight. I would then affect 
either a polite unconcem, or an air of 
judicious surprise, or pretend not to lift my 
eyes at all tili she was nearly past ; and I 
think I must have been a very fair actor, for 
it all succeeded capitally, and I am not 
aware that she ever had the least suspicion 
of the truth. Let me, however, recall one 
inddent over which I had no control, and 
which did more towards promoting our in- 
tercourse than all the rest. 

It is a cold, bright morning in February. 
There is a brisk exhilaration in the air. The 
Windows and gilded balconies sparkle in the 
sun, and it is pleasant to hear the frosty ring 
of one's boots upon the pavement. It is a 
fite to-day. Nothing is doing injthe lecture- 
rooms, and I have the whole day before me. 
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Meaning, therefore, to enjoy it over the fire 
and a book, I wisejy begin it by a walk. 

From theCit^ Bergfere,out along the right- 
hand side of the Boulevards, down past the 
front of the Madeleine, across the Place de 
la Concorde, and up the Champs Elys^es as 
far as the Are de Triomphe ; this is the route 
I take in going. Arrived at the arch, I 
cross over, and come back by the same 
roads, but on the other side of the way, I 
have a motive in this. There is a certain 
second-hand book-shop on the opposite side 
of the Boulevard des Italiens, which draws 
rae by a wholly irresistible attraction. Had 
I started on that side, I should have gone no 
further. I should have looked, lingered, 
purchased, and gone home to read. But I 
know my weakness. I have reserved the 
book-shop for my return joumey, and now, 
rewarded and triumphant, corapose myself 
for a quiet study of its treasures. 

And what a book-shop it is I Not only 
are its Windows fiUed — not only are its walls 
a very perspective of learning — but Square 
pillars of voluraes are built up on either 
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side of the door, and an immense supple- 
mentary library is erected in tlie open air, 
down all the length of a dead wall adjoining 
the house. 

Here then I pause, turning over the leaves 
of one volume, reading the title of another, 
studying the personal appearance of a third, 
and weighing the merits of their authors 
against the Contents of my purse. And 
when I say "personal appearance," I say 
it advisedly; for book-hunters, are skilled 
Lavaters in their way, and books, like men, 
attract or repel at first sight. Thus it 
happens that I love a portly book, in a sober 
coat of calf, but hate a thin, smart volume, 
in a gaudy binding. The one promises to 
be Philosophie, learnedly witty, or solidly 
instructive ; the other is tolerably certain to 
be pert and shallow, and reminds me of a 
coxcorabical lacquey in buUion and red plush. 
On the same principle, I respect leaves soiled 
and dogs-eared, but mistrustgilt edges; love 
an old volume better than a new ; prefer a 
spacious book-stall to all the unpurchased 
Stores of Paternoster Row ; and buy every 
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book that I possess at second-hand. Nay, 
that it is second-hand is in itself a passport 
to my favour. Soraebody has read it be- 
fore; therefore it is readable. Somebody 
has derived pleasure from it before ; there- 
fore I open it with a student's sympathy, and 
am disposed to be indulgent ere I have 
perused a single line. There are cases, 
however, in which I incline to luxury of 
binding. Just as I had rather have my 
historians in old calf and my chroniclers in 
black letter, so do I delight to see my 
modern poets, the Benjamins of my afFec- 
tions, clothed in coats of many colours. For 
them no moroccos are too rieh, and no 
"toolings" too elaborate. I love to see 
them smiling on me from the shelves of my 
book-cases, as glowing and varied as the 
sunset through a painted oriel. 

Standing here, then, to-day, dipping first 
into this work and then into that, I light 
upon a very curious and interesting edition 
of Froissart — an edition füll of quaint en- 
gravings, and printed in the obsolete spelling 
of two hundred years agö. The book is 

h2 
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both a treasure and a bargain, being inarked 
up at five and twenty francs. Only those 
who haunt book-stalls aud luxuriate in old 
editions can appredate the satisfaction with 
which I survey 

*^ That wdght of wood, with leathem coat o'erlaid, 
Those ample claspe of solid metal made, 
The close press*d leaves undosed f or many an age, 
The dull red edging of the well-filled page, 
^nd the broad back, with stubbom ridges roIl*d, 
Where yet the title Stands in tamished gold !** 

They only can sympathise in the eager- 
ness with which I snatch up the predous 
volume, the haste with which I count out the 
five and twenty francs, the delight with 
which I see the dealer's band close on the 
sum, and know that the book is legally and 
indisputably mine ! Then how lovingly I 
embrace it under my arm, and, taking ad- 
vantage of my position as a purchaser, stroU 
leisurely round the inner warehouse, still 
oourting that literary world which (in a 
library, at least) always turns its back upon 
its worshipper ! 

" Pray, Monsieur," says a gentle voice at 
the door, " where is that old Froissart that 
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I saw outside about a quarter of an hour 
ago?" 

"Just sold, Madame," replies tbe book- 
seller, promptly. 

"Oh, bow unfortunate 1 — and I only went 
home for the money f exclaiius the lady in 
a tone of real disappointraent. 

Selfishly exultant, I hug the book more 
elosely, turn to steal a glance at my de- 
feated rival, and recognise — Mademoiselle 
Dufresnoy. 

She does not see me. I am standing in 
the inner gloom of the shop, and she is al- 
ready turning away. I follow her at a 
little distance ; keep her in sight all the 
way home ; let her go into the house some 
few seconds in advance ; and then, sealing 
three stairs at a time, overtake her at the 
door of her apartment. 

Flushed and breathless, I stand beside 
her with Froissart in my hand. 

" Pardon, Mademoiselle," I say, hurriedly, 
" for having involuntarily forestalled you 
just now. I had just bought the book you 
wished to purchase." 
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She looks at me with evident surprise and 
some coldness ; but says nothing. 

" And I am rejoiced to have this oppor- 
tunity of transferring it to you." 

Mademoiselle Dufresnoy makes a slight 
but decided gesture of refusal. 

'^I would not deprive you of it, Mon- 
sieur," she says promptly, " upon any con- 
sideration." 

" But, Mademoiselle, unless you allow 
me to relinquish it in your favour, I beg to 
assure you that I shall take the book back 
to the bookseller and exchange it for some 
other." 

^' I cannot conceive why you should do 
that, Monsieur." 

" In Order, Mademoiselle, that you may 
still have it in your power to become the 
purchaser." 

"And yet you wished to possess the 
book, or you would not have bought it." 

" I would not have bought it, Mademoi- 
selle, if I had known that I should disap- 
point a — a lady by doing so." 

I was on the point of saying " if I had 
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known that I should disappoint you by do- 
ing so," but hesitated, and checked myself 
in time. 

A half-mocking smile flitted across her 
lips. 

" Monsieur is too self-sacrificing," she 
Said. "Had I first bought the book, I 
should have kept it — being a woman. Re- 
verse the case as you will, and show me any 
just reason why you should not do the same 
— being a man ?" 

" Nay, the merest by-law of courtesy . . ." 
I began, hesitatingly. 

" Do not think me ungracious, Monsieur," 
she interrupted, " if I hold that these so- 
called laws of courtesy are in truth but con- 
cessions, for the most part, from the strength 
of your sex to the weakness of ours." 

" Eh bieUj Mademoiselle — what then ?" 

"Then, Monsieur, may there not be some 
women — myself, for instance — who do not 
care to be treated like children ?" 

"Pardon, Mademoiselle, but are you 
stating the case quite fairly? Is it not 
rather that we desire not to eflFace the last 
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lingering tradition of the age of chivalry — 
not to reduce to prose the last faint echoes 
of that poetry which tempered the sword of 
the Crusader and inspired the song of the 
Trouvfere?" 

"Were it not better that the new age 
created a new code and a new poetry?" 
Said Mademoiselle Dufresnoy. 

** Perhaps ; but I confess I love old form^ 
and usages, and cling to creeds outwom. 
Above all, to that creed which in the age of 
powder and cornpliment, no less than in the 
age of chivalry, enjoined absolute devotion 
and courtesy toWards women." 

" Against mere courtesy reasonably exer- 
cised and in due season, I have nothing to 
say/' replied Mademoiselle Dufresnoy ; " but 
the half-barbarous homage of the Middle 
Ages is as little to my taste as the scarcely 
less barbarous refinement of the Addison 
and Geol-gian periods. Both are alike un- 
sound, because both have a basis of insin- 
cerity. Just as there is a mock refinement 
Hiore vulgär than simple vulgarity, so are 
there courtesies which humiliate and com- 
pliments that ofFend." 
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" Mademoiselle is pleased to talk in para- 
doxes," Said I. 

Mademoiselle unlocked her door, and 
turning towards me with the same half- 
mocking smile and the same air of raillery, 
Said — 

" Monsieur, it is written in your English 
histories that when John le Bon was taken 
captive after the battle of Cressy, the Black 
Prince rode bareheaded before him through 
the streets of London, and served him at 
table as the humblest of his attendants. 
But for all that, was John any the less a 
prisoner, or the Black Prince any the less a 
conqueror ?" 

" You mean, perhaps, that you.reject all 
courtesy based on mere ceremonial. Let 
me then put the case of this Froissart more 
plainly — as I would have done from the 
first, had I dared to speak the simple truth.** 

"And that is ....?" 

"That it will give me more pleasure to 
resign the book to you, Mademoiselle, than 
to possess it myself." 

Mademoiselle Dufresnoy colours up, looks 
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both haughty and amused, and ends by 
laughing. 

** In tmth, Monsieur," she says merril5% 
" if your politeness threatened at first to be 
too universal, it ends by becoming unneces- 
sarily particular." 

" Say rather, Mademoiselle, that you will 
not have the book on any terms !" I exclaim 
impatiently. 

" Because you have not yet ofFered it to 
me upon any just or reasonable grounds." 

"Well, then, bluntly and frankly, as 
Student to Student, I beg you to spare me 
the trouble of carrying this book back to 
the Boulevard. Yours, Mademoiselle, was 
the first intention. You saw the book be- 
fore I saw it. You would have bought it 
on the spot, but had to go home for the 
money. In common equity, it is yours. In 
common civility, as Student to Student, I 
offer it to you. Say, is it yes or no ?" 

" Since you put it so simply and so gene- 
rously, and since I believe you really wish 
me to accept your offer," replies Mademoi- 
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seile Dufresnoy, taking out her purse, " I 
suppose I must say — yes." 

And with this, she puts out her hand for 
the book, and ofFers me in return the sum 
of five and twenty francs. 

Pained at having to accept the money, 
pained at being oflFered it, seeing no way of 
refusing it, and feeling altogether more dis- 
tress than is reasonable in a man brought 
up to the taking of fees, I affect not to see 
the coin, and, bowing, move away in the 
direction of ray own door. 

" Pardon, Monsieur," she says, ** but you 
forget that I am in your debt." 

" And — and do you really insist . . . ." 

She looks at me, half surprised and half 
offended. 

" If you do not take the money, Monsieur, 
how can I take the book?" 

Bowing, I receive the unwelcome francs 
in my unwilling palm. 

Still she lingers. 

" I — I have not thanked you as I ought 
for your generosity," she says, hesitatingly. 
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" Generosity I" I repeat, glancing with 
some bitterness at the five and twenty 
francs. 

**True kindness, Monsieur, is neither 
bought nor sold," says the lady, with the 
loveliest smile in the world, and closes her 
door. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
TheOU, Old Story. 

What thing is Love, wbich nought caa oountervail ? 
Nought saye itself — eyen such a thing is Love. 

Sir W. Baleioh. 

jY acquaintance with HorteMe Du- 
fresnoy progressed slowly as ever, 
and not even the Froissart incident 
went far towards promoting it. Absorbed 
in her studies, living for the intellect only, 
too self-contained to know the need for 
sympathy, she continued to be, at all events 
for me, the most inaccessible of God's crea- 
tures. And yet, despite her indifference, I 
loved her. Her pale, proud face haunted 
me ; her voice haunted me. I thought of 
her sometimes tili it seemed impossible she 
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should not in some way be conscious of how 
my very soul was centred in lier. But she 
knew nothing — guessed nothing — cared no- 
thing ; and the knowledge that I held no 
place in her life wrought in me at times tili 
it became almost too bitter for endurance. 

And thiß was love — real, passionate, ear- 
nest ; the first and last love of my heart. 
Did I believe that I ever loved tili now ? 
Ah I no ; for now only I feit the God in his 
strength, and beheld him in his beauty. 
Was I not blind tili I had looked into her 
eyes and drunk of their light ? Was I not 
deaf tili I had heard the music of her voice ? 
Had I ever truly lived, or breathed, or 
known delight tili now ? 

I never stayed to ask myself how this 
would end, or whither it would lead me. 
The mere act of loving was too sweet for 
questioning. What cared I for the uncer- 
tainties of the future, having hope to live 
upon in the present ? Was it not enough 
*' to feed for aye my lamp and flames of 
love/' and worship her tili that worship be- 
came a religion and a rite ? 
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And now, longing to achieve something 
which should extort at least her admiration, 
if not her love, I wished I were a soldier, 
that I might win glory for her — or a poet, 
that I might write verses in her praise which 
should be deathless — or a painter, that I 
might spend years of my life in copying the 
dear perfection of her face. Ah I and I 
would so copy it that all the world should 
be in love with it. Not a wave of her 
brown hair that I would not patiently fol- 
low through all its windings. Not the ten- 
der tracery of a blue vein upon her temples 
that I would not lovingly render through its 
transparent veil of skin. Not a depth of 
her dark eyes that I would not study, " deep 
drinking of the infinite." Alas I those eyes, 
so grave, so lurainous, so stedfast : — 

" Eyes not down-dropt, not over-bright, but fed 
With the clear-pointed flame of chastity," 

— eyes wherein dwelt *' thought folded over 
thought," what painter need ever hope to 
copy them ? 

And still she never dreamed how dear 
she had grown to me. She never knew how 
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the very air seemed purer to me because 
ehe breathed it. She never guessed how 
I watched the light from her window night 
after night — how I listened to every mur- 
raur in her Chamber — how I watched and 
waited for the merest glimpse of her as she 
passed by — how her lightest glance hurried 
the pulses through my heart — how her 
coldest Word was garnered up in the trea- 
sure-house of my memoryl What cared 
she, though to her I had dedicated all the 
" book and volume of my brain ;" hallowed 
its every page with blazonings of hername ; 
and illuminated it, for love of her, with fair 
images, and holy thoughts, and forras of 
saints and angels 

^^ Innumerable, of stains and splendid dyes 
As are the tiger-moth^s deep damask'd wings ?" 

Ah me ! her band was never yet out- 
stretched to undo its golden clasps — her eye 
had never yet deigned to rest upon its re- 
cords. To her I was nothing, or less than 
nothing — a fellow-student, a fellow-lodger, 
a stranger. 

And yet I loyed her " with a love that 
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was more than love " — with a love dearer 
than life and stronger than death — a loye 
that, day after day, Struck its roots deeper 
and farther into my very soul, never thence 
to be torn up here or hereafter. 



vol., in. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

On a Winters Evening. 

|FTER a more than usually severe 
winter, the early spring came, 
crowned with rime instead of prim- 
roses. Paris was intensely cold. In March 
the Seine was still frozen, and snow lay 
thickly on the house-tops. Quiet at all 
times, the little nook in which I lived be- 
came monastically still, and at night, when 
the great gates were closed, and the foot- 
steps of the passers-by feil noiselessly upon 
the trodden snow, you inight have heard a 
whisper from one side of the street to the 
other. There was to me something inde- 
scribably delightful about this silent solitude 
in the heart of a great city. 

Sitting beside the fire one evening, enjoy- 
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ing the profound calm of the place, attend- 
ing from time to time to my little coffee- 
pot on the hob, and slowly turning the 
pages of a favourite author, I luxuriate in ä 
State of mind half idle, half studious. Leav- 
ing off presently to listen to some sound 
which I hear, or fancy I hear, in the ad- 
joining room, I wonder for the tweiitieth 
time whether Hortense has yet returned 
from her long day's teaching ; and so rise — 
open my window — and look out. Yes ; the 
light from her reading-larap streams out at 
la"&t across the snow-laden balcony. Heigho I 
it is something even to know that she is 
there so near me — divided only by a thin 
partition ! 

Trying to comfort myself with this 
thought, I close the window again and 
return to my book, more restless and ab- 
sent than before. Sitting thus, with the 
unturned leaf lingering between my thumb 
and forefinger, I hear a rapid footfall on 
the stairs, and a musical whistle which, 
growing louder as it draws nearer, breaks 
off at my door, and is foUowed by a pro- 

I 2 
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longed assault and battery of the outer 



"Welcome, noisiest of vieitorsl^l exclaim, 
knowing it to be Müller before I even open 
the door. "You are quite a stranger. 
You have not been near me for a fort- 
night." 

" It will not be your fault, Signor Book- 
worm, if I don't become a stranger au pied 
de la lettrSy^ replies he, cheerily. '^Whj', 
man, it is close upon three weeks since you 
have crossed the threshold of my door. 
The Quartier Latin is aggrieved by your 
neglect, and the fine arts t'other side of 
the water languish and are forlorn." 

So saying, he shakes the snow from his 
coat like a St. Bernard mastiff, perches his 
cap on the head of the plaster Niobe that 
adorns my chimney-piecje, and lays aside 
the folio which he had been carrying under 
his arm* I, in the meanwhile, have wheel- 
ed an easy-chair to the fire, brought out a 
bottle of Chambertin, and piled on more 
wood in honour of my guest. 

"You can't think," said I, shaking hands 
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with him for the second tirae, " how glad I 
am that you have come round to-night." 

" I quite believe it," replied he. " You 
must be bored to death, if these old busts 
are all the society you keep. Sacre nom 
dun pipe! how can a fellow keep up his 
conviviality by the perpetual contemplation 
of Niobe and Jupiter Tonans? What do 
you mean by living such a life as this? 
Have you turned Trappist ? Shall I head 
a subscription to present you with a skull 
and an hour-glass ?" 

" ni have the skull made into a drinking- 
cup, if you do. Take some wine." 

Müller fiUed his glass, tasted with the air 
of a connoisseur, and nodded approvingly. 

" Chambertin, by the god Bacchus !" said 
he. " Napoleon's favourite wine, and niine 
— evidence of the sympathy that exists be- 
tween the truly great.'' 

And, draining the glass, he burst into a 
song in praise of French wines, beginning — 

" Le Chambertin rend joyeux, 
Le Nuits rend infatigable, 
Le Volnay rend amoureux, 
Le Champagne rend amiable. 
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Grisons-nous, mes chero amis, 

KiyreBse 

Yaut la richesse ; 
PouT moi, d^ que je suis gris, 
Je poss^e toat Paris !^' 

" Oh hush I" Said I, uneasily ; " not so 
loud, pray!" 

"Whynot?" 

"The — the neighbours, you know. We 
cannot do as we would ia the Quartier 
Latin/' 

"Nonsense, my dear fellow. You don't 
ßwear yourself to silence when you take 
apartments in a Mtel meuhle I You inight 
as well live in a penitentiary! — 

^ De bouchons faisons an tas, 
Et s^il faut avoir la goutte, 
Au moins que ce ne soit pas 
Pour n'avoir bu qu une goutte !' " 

" Nay, I implore you !" I interposed again. 
"Thelandlord ..." 
" Hang the landlord ! 



^ Grisons-nous- 



" Well, but — but there is a lady in the 
next room ..." 
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Müller laughed tili the tears ran down 
his cheeks. 

" Alhns donc /" said he, " why not have 
told the truth at first ? Oh, you sly rogue ! 
You gaülard / This is yout seclusion, is it ? 
This is your love of learning — this the secret 
of your researches into sdence and art! 
What art, pray? Ovid's 'Art of Love,' Fll 
be sworn !'* 

"Laugh on, pray," I said, feeling my face 
and ray temper growing hot ; " but that 
lady, who is a stranger to me " . . . . 

" Oh— oh— oh I" cried Müller. 

" Who is a stranger to me," I repeated, 
"and who passes her evenings in study, 
must not be annoyed by noises in my room. 
Surely, my dear fellow, you know me well 
enough to und erstand whether I am in jest 
or in earnest." 

Müller laid his hand upon my sleeve. 

"Enough — enough," he said, smiling 
good-naturedly. "You are right, and I 
will be as dumb as Plato. What is the 

ladv's name." 

*/ 

" Dufresnoy, " I answered, somewhat 
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reluctantly. " Mademoiselle Dufresnoy. " 

" Ay, but her Christian name?" 

" Her Christian name," I faltered, more 
reluctant still. " I— I " 

" Don't say you don't know," said Müller, 
malidously. " It isn't worth while. After 
all, what does it matter? Here's to her 
health, all the same — ä votre santS^ Made- 
moiselle Dufresnoy ! What ! not drink her 
health, though I have fiUed your glass on 
purpose ?" 

There was no help for it, so I took the 
glass and drank the toast with the best 
grace I could. 

" And now, teil me," continued my cora- 
panion, drawing nearer to the fire and 
settling himself with a confidential air that 
was peculiarly provoking, " what is she like ? 
Young or old? Dark or fair? Piain or 
pretty ?" 

"Old," said I, desperately. "Old and 
ugly. Fifty at the least. Squints horri- 
bly." 

Then, thinking that I had been a little 
too emphatic, I added : — 
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*' But a very ladylike person, and exceed- 
ingly well-informed." 

Müller looked at me gravely, and filled 
bis glass again. 

" I think I know the lady," said he. 

"Indeed?" 

" Yes — by your description. You forgot 
to add, however, that she is grey." 

" To be sure — as a badger." 

" To say nothing of a club foot, an im- 
pediment in her speech, a voice like a raven's, 
and a hump like a dromedary's I Ah I my 
dear friend, what an amazingly comicfellow 
you are I" 

And the Student burst again into a peal 
of laughter so hearty and infectious that I 
could not have helped joining in it to save 
my life. 

"And now," said he, when we had 
laughed ourselves out of breath, " now to 
the object of ray visit. Do you remember 
asking me, months ago, to make you a copy 
of an old portrait that you had taken a 
fancy to in some tumble-down chäteau near 
Montlhöry?" 
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*' To be sure ; and I have intended, over 
aad over again, to remind you of it. Did 
you ever take the trouble to go over there 
aad look at it ?" 

"Look at it, indeed! I should rather 
think so — and here is the proof. What 
does your connoisseurship say to it ?" 

Say to it ! Good heavens I what could I 
say, what could I do, but flush up all sud- 
denly with pleasure, and stare at it without 
power at first to utter a single word ? 

For it was like her — so like that it might 
have been her very portrait. The features 
were cast in the same mould — ^the brow, 
perhaps, was a little less lofty — the smile a 
little less cold ; but the eyes, the beautiful, 
lustrous, soul-lighted eyes were the same — 
the very same ! 

If she were to wear an old-fashioned 
dress, and deck her fair neck and arms with 
pearls, and put powder on her hair, and 
stand just so, with her band upon one of 
the old stone urns in the garden of that 
deserted chäteau, she would seem to be 
Standing for the portrait. 
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Well might I feel, when I first saw 
her, that the beauty of her face was not 
whoUy unfamiliar to me! Well might I 
fancy I had seen her in some dream of long 
ago! 

So this was the secret of it — and this 
picture was mine. Mine to hang before my 
desk when I was at work — mine to place at 
my bed's foot, where I might see it on 
first waking — mine to worship and adore, to 
weave fancies and build hopes upon, and 
" burn out the day in idle phantasies " of 
passionate devotion ! 

" Well," Said Müller impatiently, *' what 
do you think of it ?" 

I looked up, like one dreaming. 

"Think ofitrirepeated. 

" Yes— do you think it like ?" 

" So like that it might be her por .... 
I mean thät it might be the original." 

" Oh, that's satisfactory. I was afraid 
you were disappointed." 

*^I was only silent from surprise and 
pleasure." 

" Well, however faithful the copy may 
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be, you know, in these things one always 
misses the tone of age." 

" I would not have it look a day older I" 
I exclainied, never lifting my eyes from the 
canvas. 

Müller came and looked down at it over 
my Shoulder. 

" It is an interesting head," said he. " I 
have a great mind to introduce it into my 
next year's competition picture." 

I Started as if he had Struck me. The 
thought was sacrilege ! 

" For heaven's sake do no such thing !" I 
ejaculated. 

" Why not ?" said he, opening his eyes in 
astonishment. 

" I cannot teil you why — at least not yet ; 
but to — to confer a very particular Obliga- 
tion upon me, will you waive this point ?" 

Müller rubbed his head all over with 
both hands, and sat down in the utmost per- 
plexity. 

" Upon my soul and conscience," said he, 
'* you are the most inconiprehensible fellow 
I ever knew in my life !" 
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"lam. I grant it. What then? Let 
US see, I am to give you a hundred and fifty 
francs for this copy ..." 

" I won't take it,' said Müller. " I mean 
you to accept it, as a pledge of friendship 
and good-will." 

" Nay, I insist on paying for it. I shall be 
proud to pay for it ; but a hundred and fifty 
are not enough. Let me give you three 
hundred, and promise nie that you will not 
put the head into your picture I" 

Müller laughed, and shook his own head 
resolutely. 

" I will give you both the portrait and 
the promise," said he ; " but I won't take 
your money, if I know it." 

"But . . ." 

" But I won't — and so, if you don't like 
me well enough to accept such a trifle from 
me, I'U e'en carry the thing home again !" 

And, snatching up his cap and cloak, he 
made a feint of putting the portrait back 
into the folio. 

" Not for the world !" I exclaimed, taking 
possession of it without further remonstrance. 
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" I would sooner part from all I possess. 
How can I ever thank you enough T 

" By never thanking rae at all ! What 
little time the thing has cost rae is overpaid, 
not only by the sight of your pleasure, but 
by my own satisfaction in copying it. To 
copy a good work is to have a lesson from 
the painter, though he were dead a hundred 
years before; and the man who painted 
that Portrait, be he who he raight, has 
taught me a trick or two that I never knew 
before. Sapristi ! see if I don't dazzle you 
some day with an effect of wliite satin and 
pearls against a fair skin I" 

"An ingenious argument; but it leaves 
rae unconvinced, all the same. How I you 
are not going to run away already ? Here's 
another bottle of Chambertin waiting to be 
opened ; and it is yet quite early." 

" Impossible ! I have promised to meet 
a couple of men up at the Prado, and have, 
besides, invited them afterwards to supper." 

"What is the Prado?" 

"The Prado ! Why, is it possible that I 
hay6 never yet introduced you to the Prado ? 
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It's one of the joUiest places in all tlie Quar- 
tier Latin — it's close to the Palais de Justice. 
You can dance there, or practise pistol- 
shooting, or play billiards, or sup — or any- 
thing you please. Everybody smokes — 
ladies not excepted." 

"Howverydelightful!" 

"Oh, magnificenti Won't you come 
with me? I know a dozen pretty girls 
who will be delighted to be introduced to 
you." 

" Not to-night, thank you," said I, laugh- 
ing. 

"Well, anothertime?" 

" Yes, to be sure — another time." 

" Well, good night." 

" Good night, and thank you again, a 
thousand times over." 

But he would not stay to hear nie thank 
him, and was half way down the first flight 
before my sentence was finished. Just as I 
was going back into my room, and about to 
close the door, he called after me from the 
landing. 

^' Holäy amigo I When mypictureisdone, 
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I mean to give a bachelor's supper-party— ^ 
chiefly students and chicards. Will you 
come ?" 

" Gladly." 

"Adieu, then. I will let you know in 
time." 

And with this, he broke out into a frag- 
ment of Beranger, gave a cheerful good 
night to Madame Bouisse in the hall, and 
was gone. 

And now to enjoy my picture. Now to 
lock the door, and trim the lamp, and place 
it up against a pile of books, and sit down 
before it in silent rapture, like a devotee 
before the portrait of his patron saint. Now 
I can gaze, unreproved, into those eyes, and 
fancy they are hers. Now press my lips, 
unforbidden, upon that exquisite mouth, and 
believe it warm. Ah, will her eyes ever 
so give back the look of love in mine? 
Will her lips ever suffer mine to come so 
near? Would she, if she knew the treasure 
I possessed, be displeased that I so wor- 
shipped it ? 

Hanging over it thus, and suffering my 
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thoughts to stray on at their own will and 
pleasure, I am startled by the fall of some 
heavy object in the adjoining Chamber. 
The fall is followed by a stifled cry, and 
then all is again sileni. 

To unlock my door and rush to hers — to 
try vainly to open it — to cry "Hortense! 
Hortense! what has happened? For 
Heaven's eake, what has happened ?" is the 
work of but an instant. 

The antechamber lay between, and I 
remerabered that she could not hear me. I 
ran back, knocked against the wall, and 
repeated : — 

''What has happened? Teil me what 
has happened?" 

Again I listened, and in that interval of 
suspense heard her gawnents rustle along 
the ground, then a deep sigh, and then the 
words : — 

" Nothing serious. I have hurt my band." 

" Can you open the door?" 

There was another long silenoe. 

'' I cannot," she said at lengtfa, bat more 
faintly. 

VOL. in. K 
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** In God'» uanie, try r 

No answer. 

" Shall I get over the balcony ?" 

I waited another instant, heard nothing, 
and tben, withont fnrther hesitation, opened 
my own window and climbed the iron rail 
that separated her balcony from mine, leav- 
ing my footsteps trampled in the snow. 

I found her sitting on the floor, with her 
body bent forward and her head resting 
against the corner of a fallen bookcase. The 
scattered volumes lay all about. A half- 
filled portmanteau stood close by on a chair. 
A travellingcloak and a passport-case lay 
on the table. 

Seeing, yet scarcely noting all this, I flung 
niyself on my knees beside her, and found 
that one band and arm lay imprisoned 
under the bookcase. She was not insensible, 
bat pain had deprived her of the power of 
Speech. I : raised her head tenderly and 
supported it against a chair ; then lifted the 
heavy bookcase, and, one by one, reraoved 
the volumes that had fallen upon her. 

Alasl the white little band all crushed 
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and bleediug — the powerless arm — the brave 
mouth striving to be firm ! 

I took the poor raaimed arm, made a tempo- 
rary sling for it with my cravat, and, taking her 
up in my arras as if she had been an Infant, 
carried her to the sofa. Then I closed the 
window ; ran back to my own room for hot 
water ; tore up some old handkerchiefs for 
bandages ; and so dressed and bound her 
wounds — blessing (for the first time in my 
life) the destiny that had made me a surgeon. 

'* Are you in much pain?" I asked, when 
all was done. 

'* Not now — but I feel very faint." 

I remembered my cofFee in the next 
room, and brought it to her. I lifted her 
head, and supported her with my arm while 
she drank it. 

" You are much better now," I said, when 
she had again lain down. " Teil me how it 
happened." 

She smiled languidly. 

"It was not my fault," she said, "but 
Froissart's. Do you remember that Frois- 
sart?" 

e2 
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Renieiriber it ! I should think so. 

" Froissart !" I exclairaed. " Why, what 
had he to do with it?" 

" Only this. I usually kept him on the 
top of the bookcase that feil down this 
evening. Just now, while preparing for a 
journey upoa which I must start to-morrow 
incjrning, I thought to remove the book to 
a safer place ; and so, instead of standing on 
a chair, I tried to reach up, and, reaching 
up, disturbed the balance of the bookcase, 
and brought it down." 

" Could you not have got out of the way 
when you saw it falling ?" 

" Yes — but I tried to prevent it, and so 
was knocked down and iniprisoned as you 
found nie." 

" Merciful heaven ! it might have killed 
you." 

" That was what flashed across my mind 
when I saw it Coming," she replied, with a 
faint smile. 

" You spoke of a journey," I said pre- 
sently, turning iny face away lest she should 
read its story too plainly; "but now, of 
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course, you must not move for a few days." 

" I must travel to-morrow," she said, with 
quiet decision. 

" Impossible 1" 

" I have no alternative." 

" But think of the danger — the impru- 
dence — the suffering." 

" Danger there cannot be," she replied, 
with a touch of impatience in her voice. 
" Imprudent it may possibly be ; but of that 
I have no time to think. And as for the 
suffering, that concerns niyself alone. There 
are mental pains harder to bear than the 
pains of the body, and the consciousness of 
a duty unfulfilled is one of the keenest of 
thera. You urge in vain ; I raust go. And 
now, since it is time you bade me good 
night, let me thank you for your ready help 
and say good-bye." 

" But may I do no more for you ?" 

" Nothing — unless you will have the good- 
ness to bid Madame Boui'sse come upstairs, 
and finish packing my portraanteau for rae." 

" At what hour do you start?" 

*' At eight." 
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" May I not go with you to the Station, 
and see that you get a corafortable seat ?" 

" Many thanks," she re])lied, coldly ; '* but 
I do not go by rail, and iny seat in the dili- 
gence is already taken." 

" You will want some one to see to your 
luggage — to carry your cloaks." 

*' Madame Bouisse has promised to go 
with me to the Messageries." 

Silenced, and perhaps a little hurt, I rose 
to take luy leave. 

''I wish you a safe journey, mademoiselle," 
I Said, " and a safe return." 

" And think me, at the same tirae, an un- 
grateful patient." 

" I did not say that." 

" No — but you thought so. After all, it 
is possible that I seem so. I am undemon- 
strative — unused to the amenities of life — 
in Short, I am only half-civilized. Pray 
forgive me." 

" Mademoiselle," I said, "your apology 
pains me. I have nothing to forgive. I 
will send Madame Bouisse to you imme- 
diately." 
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And with this I had almost left the room, 
but paused upon the threehold. 

" Shall you be long away ?" I asked, with 
assuraed indifference. 

" Shall I be long away ?" she repeated 
dreamily. " How can I teil ?" Then, cor- 
recting herseif, " Oh, not long," she added. 
" Not long. Perhaps a fortnight — perhaps 
a week." 

" Once more, then, good night." 

" Good night," she answered absently ; 
anJ I withdrew. 

I then went down, sent Madame Bouisse 
to w^ait upon her, and sat up anxiously lis- 
tening more than half the night. Next 
morning at seven, I heard Madame Bouisse 
go in again. I dared not even go to 
her door to inquire how she had slept, lest 
I should seem too persistent ; but when they 
left the room and went downstairs together, 
I flew to my window. 

I saw her cross the street in the grey 
morning. She walked feebly, and wore a 
large cloak, that hid the disabled arm and 
covered her to the feet. Madame Bouisse 
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trotted beside her with a bündle of cloaks 
and umbrellas ; a porter foUowed with her 
little portmanteau on his Shoulder. 

And so they passed under the archway 
across the trampled snow, and vanished out 
of sight. 
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CHAPTER X. 
A Prescription. 

WEEK went by— a fortnight went 
by — and still Hortense prolonged 
her mysterious absence. Where 
could she be gone? Was she ill? Had 
any accident befallen her on the road? 
What if the wounded band had failed toheal? 
What if inflammation had set in, and she were 
lying, even now, sick and helpless, among 
strangers ? These terrors came back upon 
ine at every monient, and drove nie alinost 
to despair. In vain I interrogated Madame 
Bouisse. The good-natured conderge knew 
no more than niyself, and the little she had 
to teil only increased ray uneasiness. 
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Hortense, it appeared, had taken two 
such journeys before, and had, on both 
occasions, started apparently at a moment's 
notice, and with evejy indication of anxiety 
and haste. Frora the first she returned 
after an interval of more than three weeks ; 
froni the second after about föur or five 
days. Each absence had been foUowed by 
a long season of despondency and lassitude, 
during which, said the concierge, Maderaoi- 
seile scarcely spoke, or ate, or slept, but, 
silent and pale as a ghost, sat up later than 
ever with her books and papers. As for 
this last journey, all she knew about it was 
that Mam'selle had had her passport regu- 
lated for foreign parts the afternoon of the 
day before she started. 

" But can you not remember in what 
direction the diligence was going ?" I asked, 
again and again. 

'' No, M'sieur — not in the least." 

" Nor the nanie of the town to which her 
place was taken ?" 

*' I don't know that I ever heard it, 
M'sieur." 
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" But at least you must have seen the 
address on the portmanteau?" 

" Not I, M'sieur — I never thought of 
looking at it." 

'' Did she say nothing to account for the 
suddenness of her departure ?" 

"Nothing at all." 

" Nor about her return either, Madame 
Bouisse? Just think a raoment — surely 
she said something about when you might 
expect her back again ?" 

''Nothing, M'sieur, except, by the way — " 

" Except what ?" 

" Dame ! only this — as she was just going 
to Step into the diligence, she turned back 
and shook hands with nie — Mara'selle Hor- 
tense, proud as she is, is never above shak- 
kig hands with nie, I can teil you, M'sieur." 

" No, no — I can well believe it. Pray 
go on 1" 

"Well, M'sieur, she shakes hands with 
me, and she says, ' Thank you, good Madame 
Bouisse, for all your kindness to me . . . . 
Hear that, M'sieur, * good Madame Bouisse,' 
—the dear child !" 
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"Andthen— ?" 

" Bah ! how impatient you are ! Well, 
then, she says (after thanking rae, you ob- 
serve) — ' I have paid you my rent, Madame 
Bou'isse, up to the end of the present 
raonth, aud if, when the time has expired, 
I have neither written nor returned, con- 
sider me still as your tenant. If, however, 
I do not coiue back at all, I will let you 
know further respecting the care of niy 
books and other property.' " 

If she did not come back at all! Oh, 
heaven ! I had never conteraplated such a 
possibilit}\ I left Madame Bouisse with- 
out another word, and going up to my own 
rooms, flung myself upon ray bed, as if I 
were stupefied. 

All that night, all the next day, those 
words haunted me. They seeraed to have 
burned themselves into my brain in letters 
of fire. Dreaming, I woke up with thern 
upon my lips ; reading, they started out 
upon me from the page. *' If I never come 
back at all !" 

At last, when the fifth day came round — 
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the fifth day of the third week of her 
absence — I became so languid and despond- 
ing that I lost all power of application. 

Even Dr. Chiron noticed it, and calling 
me in the afternoon to his private room, 
Said : — 

" Basil Arbuthnot, you look ill. Are you 
working too hard ?" 

*' I don't think so, sin" 

" Huniph ! Are you out much at night ?" 

"Out, sir?" 

'' Yes — don't echo my words — do you go 
into Society : frequent balls, theatres, and 
so forth r 

" I have not done so, sir, for several 
months past." 

" What is it, then ? Do you read late ?" 

" Really, sir, I hardly know — up to about 
one or two o clock, on the average, I be- 
lieve." 

*' Let nie feel your pulse." 

I put out ray wrist, and he held it for 
some seconds, looking keenly at nie all the 
time. 

" Got anything on your mind ?" he asked, 
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after he had dropped it again. " Want 
money, eh?" 

" No, sir, thank you." 

"Home-sick?" 

*' Not in the least." 

'• Hah 1 want arausement. Can't work 
perpetually — not reasonable to suppose it. 
There, mon garqon " (taking a folded paper 
from his pocket-book) "^ there's a prescrip- 
tion for you. Make the most of it." 

It was a stall-ticket for the opera. Too 
restless and unhappy to reject any chance 
of relief, however temporary, I accepted it, 
and went. 

I had not been to a theatre since that 
night with Josephine, nor to the Italian 
Opera since I used to go with Madame de 
Marignan. As I went in listlessly and took 
my place, the lights, the noise, the multi- 
tude of faces, confused and dazzled me. 
Presently the curtain rose, and the piece 
began. The opera was / Capuletti. I do 
not remember who the singers were ; I am 
not sure that I ever knew. To me they 
were Romeo and Juliet, and I was adweller 
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in Verona. The story, the mu^ic, the 
scenery, took a vivid hold upon my Ima- 
gination. Froin the moment the curtain 
rose, I saw only the stage, and, except that 
I in some sort established a dim coniparison 
between Romeo's sorrows and my own dis- 
qyifetude of mind, I seemed to lose all re- 
coUection of time and place, and almost of 
ray own identity. 

It seemed quite natural that that ill-fated 
pair of lovers should go through life, love, 
wed, and die singing. And why not ? Are 
they not airy nothings, " born of romance, 
cradled in poetry, thinking other thoughts, 
and doing other deeds than ours?" As 
they live in poetry, so may they not with 
perfect fitness speak in song ? 

I went home in a dream, with the melo- 
dies ringing in my ears and the story lying 
heavy at my heart. I passed upstairs in 
the dark, went over to the window, and 
saw, oh joy ! the light — the dear, familiär, 
welcome, blessed light, Streaming forth, a^ 
of old, from Hortense s Chamber window ! 

To thank heaven that ehe was safe waa 
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my first irapulse — to. step out on the bal- 
cony, and watch the light as though it were 
a part of herseif, was the second. I had 
not been there niany moraents when it was 
obscured by a passing shadow. The window 
opened, and she came out. 

" Good evening," she said, in her calm, 
clear voice. " I heard you out here, and 
thought you might like to know that, thanks 
to your treatraent in the first instance, and 
such care as I have been able since to give 
it, my hand is once more in working order." 

" You are kind to corae out and teil me 
so," I Said. " I had no hope of seeing you 
to-night. How long is it sinee you arrived ?" 

''About two hours," she replied, care- 
lessly. 

*' And you have been nearly three weeks 
away !" 

" Have I ?" Said sho, leaning her cheek 
upon her hand, and looking up dreamily 
into the night, '^ I did not count the 



'* That proves you passed them happily," 
I Said ; not without soine secret bitterness. 
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" Happily I" ehe echoed. " What is hap- 
piness?" 

" A Word that we all translate different- 
ly," I replied. 

" And your own reading of it?" she said, 
interrogatively. 

I hesitated. 

" Do you inquire what is my need, indi- 
vidually ?" I asked, " or do you want my 
general definition ?" 

*' The latter." 

'* I think, then, that the first requirement 
of happiness is work ; the second, success." 

She sighed. 

" I accept your definition," she said, " and 
hope that you may realise it to the füll in 
your own experience. For myself, I have 
toiled and failed — sought, and found not. 
Judge, then, how I came to leave the days 
uncounted." 

The sadness of her attitude, the melan- 
choly import of her words, the abstraction 
of her manner, fiUed me with a vague un- 
easiness. 

" Failure is often the forerunner of suc- 

VOL. in. L 
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cess," I r^lied, for want, perhaps, of some- 
thing better to say. 

She shook her head drearily, and stood 
looking up at the sky, where, every now 
and then, the moon shone out fitfuUy be- 
tween the^ying clouds. 

" It iö not the first tirae," she murmured, 
" nor will it be the last — and yet they say 
that God is raerciful." 

She had forgotten my presence. These 
words were not spoken to me, but in answer 
to her own thoughts. I said nothing, but 
watched her upturned face. It was pale as . 
the wan moon overhead ; thinner than be- 
fore she went away ; and sadder — oh, how 
much sadder I 

She roused herseif presently, and turning 
to rae, said : — " I beg your pardon. I am 
very absent ; but I am greatly fatigued. I 
have been travelling incessantly for two 
days and nights." 

"Then I will wish ypu good night at 
onee," I said. 

"Good night," she replied; and went 
back into her room. 
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The next moming Dr. Chiron smiled one 
of bis cold smiles, and said : — 

"You look better to-day, my young 
friend. I knew how it was with you — no 
worse iiialady, after all, than ennui. I shall 
take care to repeat the medicine from time 
to time." 



l2 
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CHAPTER XL 

Under the Stars. 

IJOPING, yet scarcely expecting to see 
her, I went out upon my balcony 
the next night at the same hour ; 
but, though the light of her lamp was bright 
within, no shadow obscured it, and no win- 
dow opened. So, after waiting for more 
than an hour, I gave her up, and returned 
to my work. I did this for six nights in 
succession. On the seventh she came. 

" You are fond of your balcony, fellow- 
student," said she. ** I often hear you out 
here." 

"My room gets heated," I replied, " and 
my eyes weary, after several hours of hard 
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reading ; and this keen, clear air puts new 
life into one's brains." 

" Yes, it is delidous," said she, looking up 
into the night. " How dark the space of 
heaven is, and how bright are the stars I 
What a night for the Alps I What a night 
to be upon some Alpine height, watehing 
the moon through a good telescope, and 
waiting for the sunrise I" 

" Defer that wish for a few months," I 
replied smiling. " You would scarcely like 
Switzerland in her winter robes." 

" Nay, I prefer Switzerland in winter," 
she said. ''I passed through part of the 
Jura about ten days ago, and saw nothing 
but snow. It was magnificent — like a para- 
dise of pure marble awaiting the souls of all 
the sculptors of all the ages." 

" A fantastic idea," said I, " and spoken 
like an artist." 

" Like an artist I" she repeated, musingly. 
" Well, are not all students artists ?" 

" Not those who study the exact sciences 
— ^not the Student of law or divinity — nor he 
who, like myself, is a Student of medicine. 
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He is the slave of Fact, and Art is the Eden 
of his banishment. His Imagination is for 
ever captive. His horizon is for ever 
bounded. He is fettered by routine, and 
paralysed by tradition. His very ideas must 
put on the livery of his predecessors ; for in 
a profession where originality of thought 
Stands for the blackest shade of original sin, 
skill — mere skill — must be the end of his 
arabition." 

She looked at rae, and the moonlight 
showed nie that sad smile which her lips so 
often wore. 

" You do not love your profession," she 
said. 

'' I do not, indeed." 

" And yet you labour zealously to acquire 
it— how is that ?" 

" How is it with hundreds of others ? My 
profession was chosen for me. I am not my 
own raaster." 

" But are you sure you would be happier 
in sorae other pursuit? Supposing, for 
iastance, that you were free to begin again, 
what career do you think you would prefer ?" 
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" I scarcely know, and I should scarcely 
care, so long as there was freedom of 
thought and speculation in it." 

"Geology, perhaps — or astronomy," she 
suggested, laughingly. 

^^ Merdl The bowels of the earth are 
too profound, and the heavens too lofty for 
nie. I should choose some pursuit that 
would set the Ariel of the imagination free. 
That is to say, I could be very happy if my 
life were devoted to Science, but my soul 
echoes to the name of Art." 

" The artist creates — the man of science 
discovers," said Hortense. "Beware lest 
you fancy you would prefer the work of 
creation only because you lack patience to 
pursue the work of discovery. Pardon me, 
if I suggest that you may, perhaps, be fitted 
for neither. Your sphere, I fancy, is reflec- 
tion — comparison — criticism. You are not 
made for action, or work. Your taste is 
higher than your ambition, and you love 
leaming better than farae. . Am I right ?" 

" So right that I regret I can be read so 
easily." 
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" And therefore, it may be that you would 
find yourself no happier with Art than with 
Science. You might even fall into deeper 
discouragement ; for in Science every on- 
ward Step is at least certain gain, but in Art 
every step is groping, and success is only 
another form of effort, Art, in so far as it 
is raore divine, is more unattainable, more 
evanescent, more unsubstantial. It needs 
as much patience as Science, and the pas- 
sionate devotion of an entire life is as 
nothing in comparison with the magnitude 
of the work. Self-sacrifice, self-distrust in- 
finite patience, infinite disappointment — such 
is the lot of the artist, such the law of 
aspiration." 

" A melancholy creed." 

" But a true one. The divine is doomed 
to suffering, and under the bays of the poet 
lurk ever the thorns of the self-immolator." 

" But, aniid all this record of his pains, 
do you render no account of his pleasures ?" 
I asked. " You forget that he has moments 
of enjoyment lofty as his aims, and deep as 
his devotion." 
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" I do not forget it," she said. " I know 
it but too well. Alas I is not the catalogue 
of his pleasures the more melancholy record 
of the two ? Hopes which sharpen disap- 
pointment ; visions which cheat while they 
enrapture ; drearas that embitter his waking 
hours — fellow-student, do you envy him 
these?" 

" I do ; believing that he would not forego 
them for a life of common-place annoyances 
and pladd pleasures." 

" Forego them I Never. Who that had 
once been the guest of the gods would 
forego the Divine for the Human ? No — it 
is better to suflfer than to stagnate. The 
artist and poet is over-paid in his brief 
snatches of joy. While they last, his soul 
sings 'at heaven's gate/ and his forehead 
strikes the stars." 

She spoke with a rare and passionate 
enthusiasm, sometimes pacing to and fro ; 
sometiraes pausing with upturned face — 

'^ A dauntlefis muse who eyes a dreadful fate !^* 

There was a long, long silence — she look- 
ing at the stars, I upon her face. 
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By-ttod«!^ fihe caiiie over to where I 
irtood, and leaned upon the railing that 
divided our separate territories. 

" Friend," said ßhe, gravely, " be content. 
Art is the Sphinx, and to question her is 
destruction. Enjoy books, pictures, music, 
statues — rifle the world of beauty to satiety, 
if satiety be possible — but there pause. 
Drink the wine ; seek not to crush the 
grape. Be happy, be useful, labour honest- 
ly upon the task that is thine, and be as- 
sured that the work will itself achieve its 
reward. Is it nothing to relieve pain — to 
prolong the days of the sickly — to restore 
health to the suffering — to soothe the last 
pangs of the dying? Is it nothing tQ be 
foUowed by the prayers and blessing of 
those whom you have restored to love, to 
fame, to the world's service ? To my think- 
ing, the physician's "trade hath something 
god-like in it. Be content. Harvey's dis- 
covery was as sublime as Newton's, and it 
were hard to say which did God's work 
best — Shakespeare ob Jenner." 

"And you," I said, the passion that I 
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could not conceal trembling in my voice ; 
" and you — what are you, poet, or painter, 
or musician, that you imow aad resBooBL cf 



She laughed with a sudden change of 
imood, and shook her head. 

" I am a woman," said she. *' Simply a 
woman — no rnore. One of the inferior 
sex ; and, as I told you long ago, only half 
civilized." 

" You are unlike every other woman I" 

"Possibly, because I am more useless. 
Strange as it may seeni, do you know I 
love Art better than sewing, or gossip, or 
dress ; and hold ray liberty to be a dower 
more precious than either beauty or riches ? 
And yet — I am a woman I" 

*' The wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, 
best !" 

" By no means. You are comparing me 
with Eve ; but I am not in the least like 
Eve, I assure you. She was an excellent 
housewife, and, if we may believe Milton, 
knew how to prepare ' dulcet Creams,' and 
all sorts of Paradisaical dainties for her 
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husband s dinner. I, on the contrary, could 
not make a cream if Adam's life depended 
on it." 

" Eh bim ! of the theology of Creams I 
know nothing. I only know that Eve was 
|he first and fairest of her sex, and that you 
are as wise as you are beautiful." 

" Nay, that is what Titania said to the 
ass," laughed Hortense. "Your compli- 
ments becorae equivocal, fellow-student. 
But hush ! what hour is that ?" 

She ötood with uplifted finger. The air 
was keen, and over the silence of the house- 
tops ehimed the church-clocks — ^Two. 

" It is late, and cold," said she, drawing 
her cloak more closely round her. 

" Not later than you usually sit up," I 
replied. "Don't go yet. — Tis now the 
very witching hour of night, when church- 
yards yawn " 

" I beg your pardon," she interrupted. 
"The churehyards have done yawning by 
this tiine, and, like other respectable Citi- 
zens, are sound asleep. Let us foUow their 
example. Good night." 
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" Good night," I replied, reluctantly ; but 
alinost before I had said it, she was gone. 

After this, as the winter wore away, and 
spring drew on, Hortense's baleony became 
once more a garden, and she used to attend 
to her flowers every evening. She always| 
found me on my baleony when she came 
out, and soon our open-air meetings became 
such an established fact that, instead of 
parting with "good night," we said "aw 
revoir — tili to-morrow." At these times 
we talked of many things ; sometimes of 
subjects abstract and mystical — of futurity, 
of death, of the spiritual life — but oftenest 
of Art in its manifold developrnents. And 
sometimes our speculations wandered on 
into the late hours of the night. 

And yet, for all our talking and all our 
Community of tastes, we became not one jot 
more intimate. I still*loved in silence — she 
still lived in a world apart. 
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OHAPTERXII. 

ThermopylcB. 

How dreary 'tis f or women to sit still 

On Winter nights by solitary fires, 

And hear the nations praising them far o£P. 

Aurora Leioh. 

[BOLISHED by the National Conven- 
tion of 1793, re-established in 1795, 
reformed by the first Napoleon in 
1803, and re-modelled in 1816 on the re- 
storation of the Bourbons, the Acadömie 
Fran9aise, despite its changes of fortiine, 
name, and government, is a liberal and 
splendid Institution. It consists of forty 
members, whose office it is to compile the 
great dictionary, and to enrich, purify, and 
preserve the language. It assists authors in 
distress. It awards prizes for poetry^ elo- 
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quence, and virtue; and it bestows those 
honours with a noble impartiality that ob- 
serves no distinction of sex, rank, or party. 
To fiU one of the forty fauteuils of the. 
Acad^mie Fran9aise is the darling ambition 
of every eminent Frenchman of letters. 
There the poet, the philosopher, the his- 
torian, the man of science, sit side by side, 
apd meet on equal ground. When a seat 
falls vacant, when a prize is to be awarded, 
when an anniversary is to be celebrated, the 
interest and excitement become intense. To 
the political, the fashionable, or the com-, 
mercial world, these events are perhaps of 
little moment. They affect neither the» 
Bourse nor the Budget. They exercise no 
perceptible influence on the Longchamps 
toilettes. But to the striving author, to the 
rising orator, to all earnest workers in the 
broad fields of literature, they are serious . 
and significant circumstances. 

Living out of society as I now did, I knew : 
little aud cared less for these academic. 
crises. The success of one candidate was 
as unimportant to me as the failure of an- 
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other ; and I had raore than once read the 
crowned poern or the prize essay without 
even glancing at the üame of the fortunäte 
author. 

Now it happened that, paciiig to and fro 
under the budding acacias of the Palais 
Royal garden one sunny spring-like mom- 
ing, some three or four weeks after the C5on- 
versation last recorded, I was pörsued by a 
persecuting news-vendör with a hirngry eye, 
luittened fingerSj atid a shrill voice, who 
persisted in reiterating clo^ against my 
ear : — 

" News of the day, M'sieur ! — ^news of the 
day ! Frightful murder in the Rue du Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine — State of the Bourse — 
latest despatches from the seat of war— prize 
poem crowned by the Acad^mie Fran9aise 
-^news of the day, M'sieur ! Only forty 
Centimes I News of the day !" 

I refused, however, to be interested in 
any of these topics, turned a deaf ear to his 
allurements, and peremptorily dismissed 
him. I then continued my walk in solitary 
silence. 
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At the further extremity of the Square, 
qear the Galerie Vüree and close beside the 
little newspaper kiosk, stood a large tree, 
since cut down, which at that time served 
tts an advertising medium, and was daily 
decorated with a written placard, descriptive 
of tlie Contents of the Moniteur^ the Presse^ 
and other leading papers. This placard 
was generally surrounded by a crowd of 
readers, and to-day the crowd of read eis 
was more than usually dense. 

I seldom cared in these days for what 
was going on in the busy outside world ; 
but this morning, my attention having been 
drawn to the subject, I amused myself, as I 
paced to and fro, by watching the eager 
faces of the little throng of idlers. Pre- 
sently I feil in with the rest, and found my^ 
ßeJf conning the placard on the tree. 

The name that fnet my astonished eyes 
on that placard was the name of Hortense 
Dufresnoy. 

The sentence ran thus : — 

*' Grand Biennial Prize for Poetry — Sub- 
ject, The Pose of ThermopyloB — Successful 
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CsLudideitey Mademoiselle Hortense Dufresnoy'' 

Breathless, I read the passage twice ; 
then, hearing at a little distance the shrill 
voice of the importunate news-vendor, I 
pim^ed after him and stopped him, just as 
lie came to the — 

"Frightful murder in the Rue du Fau- 
bourg Saint " . . . . 

"Here," said I, tapping him on the 
Shoulder ; " give me one of your papers." 

The man's eyes glittered. 

" Only forty Centimes, M'sieur," said he. 
"Tis the first IVe sold to-day." 

He looked poor and wretched. I dropped 
into his hand a coin that would have pur- 
chased all his little sheaf of Journals, and 
hurried away, not to take the change or 
hear his thanks. He was silent for some 
moments ; then took up his cry at the point 
where he had broken off, and started away 
with : — 

— " Antoine! — State of the Bourse — latest 
despatches from the seat of war — news of 
the day — only forty Centimes !" 

I took my paper to a quiet bench near 
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the fountain, and read the whole accormt. 
There had been eighteen anonymous poems 
submitted to the Academy. Three out of 
the eighteen had corae under discussion ; 
one out of the three had been warmly 
advocated by Beranger, one by Lebrun, and 
the third by some other academician. The 
poem selected by Beranger was at length 
chosen ; the sealed enclosure opened ; and 
the name of the successful competitor found 
to be Hortense Dufresnoy. To Hortense 
Dufresnoy, therefore, the prize and crown 
were awarded. 

I read the article through, and then went 
home, hoping to be the first to congratulate 
her. Tiniidly, and with a fast-beating heart, 
I rang the bell at her outer door ; for we 
all had our bells at Madame Bouisse's, and 
lived in our rooms as if they were little 
private houses. 

She opened the door, and, seeing me, 
looked surprised ; for I had never before 
ventured to pay her a visit in her apartment. 

" I have come to wish you joy," said I, 
not venturing to cross the threshold. 

m2 
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" To wish me joy I" 

" You have not seen a iriorning paper?" 

" A morning paper I" 

And, echoing me thus, her colour changed, 
and a stränge vague look — it might be of 
hope, it might be of fear — came into her 
face. 

*^ There is soraething in the Moniteur^'' I 
went on, smiling, " that concerns you nearly." 

"That concerns me?" she exclaimed. 
" Me ? For heaven's sake, speak plainly. 
I do not understand you. Has — has any- 
thing been discovered ?" 

" Yes — it has been discovered at the 
Acad^mie Frangaise that Mademoiselle Hor- 
tense Dufresnoy has written the best poem 
on Thermopylas." 

She drew a deep breath, pressed her 
handstightly together, and murmured: — 

"AlasI isthat all?" 

" All I Nay — is it not enough to step at 
once into fame — to have been advocated by 
B^ranger — to have the poem crowned in 
the Theatre of the Acad^mie Fran^aise ?" 

She stood silent, with drooping head ancj 
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listless hands, all disappointraent and de- 
spondency. Presently she looked up. 

" Where did you learn this ?" she asked. 

I handed her the Journal. 

" Come in, fellow-student," said she, and 
held the door wide for me to enter. 

For the second time I found myself in 
her little sahn, and found everything in the 
self-same order. 

" Well," I said, **are you not happy?" 

She shook her head. 

" Success is not happiness," she replied, 
smiling niournfully. " That B^ranger should 
have advocated niy poem is an honour 
beyond price ; but — but I need more than 
this to raake me happy." 

And her eyes wandered, with a stränge, 
yearning look, to the sword over the chim- 
ney-piece. 

Seeing that look, my heart sank, and the 
tears sprang unbidden to my eyes. Whose 
was the sword ? For whose sake was her 
life so lonely and secluded? For whom 
was she waiting? Surely here, if one 
could but read it aright, lay the secret 
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of her Strange and sudden journeys — here I 
touched unawares upon the mystery of her 
life! 

I did not speak. I shaded my face with 
iny band, and sat looking on the ground. 
Then, the silence remaining unbroken, I 
rose, and exaniined the drawings on the 
walls. 

They were water-colours for the most 
part, and treated in a raasterly but quite 
peculiar style. The skies were sombre, the 
foregrounds singularly elaborate, the colour 
Stern and forcible. Angry sunsets barred by 
lines of purple cirrus stratus; sweeps of deso- 
late heath bounded by jagged peaks ; steep 
mountain passes crirason with faded ferns 
and half-obscured by rain-clouds ; . stränge 
studies of weeds, and rivers, and lonely 
reaches of desolate sea-shore . . . these 
were some of the subjects, and all were 
evidently by the same hand. 

" Ah/' Said Hortense, *' you are criticising 
my Sketches !" 

" Your Sketches !" I exclaiined. " Are 
these vour work ?" 
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" Certainly," she replied, smiling. " Why 
not ? What do you think of them ?" 

"What do I think of them I Well, I 
think that if you had not been a poet you 
ought to have been a painter. How fortu- 
nate you are in being able to express your- 
self so variously I Are these compositions, 
or studies frora Nature ?" 

" All studies from Nature — mere records 
of fact. I do not presume to create — I am 
content humbly and from a distance to copy 
the changing moods of Nature." 

" Pray be your own catalogue, then, and 
teil me where these places are." 

" Willingly. This coast-line wifch the run 
of breaking surf was taken on the shores of 
Normandy, some few miles from Dieppe. 
This sunset is, a recoUection of a glorious 
evening near Frankfort, and those purple 
mountains in the distance are part of the 
Taunus ränge. Here is an old mediaeval 
gateway at Solothurn, in Switzerland. This 
wild heath near the sea is in the neighbour- 
hood of Biscay. This quaint knot of ruin- 
ous houses in a weed-grown Court was 
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sketched at Bruges. Do you see that milk- 
girl with her scarlet petticoat and Flemish 
faiUe ? She supplied us with milk, and her 
dairy was tip that dark archway. She stood 
for me several times, when I wanted a fore- 
ground figure." 

*'You have travelled a great deal," I 
Said. " Were you long in Belgiura ?'* 

" Yes ; I lived there for some years. I 
was first pupil, then teacher, in a large 
school in Brüssels. I was afterwards gover- 
ness in a private family in Bruges. Of late, 
however, I have preferred to live in Paris, 
and give morning lessons. I have more 
liberty thus, and more leisure." 

"And these two little quaint bronze 
figures ?" 

" Haus Sachs and Peter Vischer. I 
brought them from Nüremberg. Hans 
Sachs, you see, wears a furred robe, and 
presses a book to his breast. He does not 
look in the least like a cobbler. Peter 
Vischer, on the contrary, wears his leather 
apron and carries his mallet in his hand. 
Artist and iron-ömith, he glories in his 
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trade, and looks as sturdy a little burgher 
as one would wish to see." 

"And this Statuette in green raarble?** 

" A copy of the celebrated ' Pensiero ' of 
Michel Angelo — in other words, the fam- 
ous sitting statue of Lorenzo de' Medici, 
in the Medicean chapel in Florence. I 
had it executed for rae on the spot by 
Bazzanti." 

"A noble figurer 

" Indeed it is — a noble figure, instinct 
with life, and strength, and meditation. My 
first thought on seeing the original was that 
I would not for worlds be conderaned to 
pass a night alone with it. I should every 
nioment expect the musing band to drop 
away frora the stern raouth, and the eyes to 
tum upon me !" 

"These," said I, pausing at the chimney- 
piece, " are Souvenirs of Switzerland. How 
delicately those chamois are carved out of 
the hard wood ! They almost seem to 
snuif the raountain air ! But here is a 
rapier with a hilt of ornamented steel — 
where did this come froin ?" 
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I had purposely led up the ^Konversation 
to this point. I had patiently questioned 
and exaniined for the sake of this one in- 
quiry, and I waited her reply as if my life 
hung on it. 

Her whole countenance changed. She 
took it down, and her eyes fiUed with 
tears. 

" It was my father's," she said, tenderly. 

" Your father's !" I exclaimed, joyfully. 
" Heaven be thanked ! Did you say your 
father's?" 

She looked up surprised, then smiled, and 
faintly blushed. 

" I did," she replied. 

"And was your father a soldier?" I 
asked ; for the sword looked raore like a 
sword of ceremony than a sword for Ser- 
vice. 

But to this question she gave no direct 
reply. 

" It was his sword," she said, " and he 
had the best of all rights to wear it." 

With this she kissed the weapon rever- 
ently, and restored it to its place. 
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I kissed her band quite as reverently 
that day at parting, and she did not with- 
draw it. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

All Ahout Art 

Art's a Service. 

Aurora Leigh. 

sent art, and the devil sent 
critics," Said Müller, dismally 
paraphrasing a populär proverb. 
"My picture is rejected I" 

*' Rejected I" I echoed, surprised to find 
him sitting on the floor, like a tailor, in front 
of an acre of canvas. " By whom ?" 
" By the Hanging Committee." 
" Hang the Hanging Committee I " 
" A pious prayer, my friend. Would that 
it could be carried into execution !" 
" What cause do they assign ?" 
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" Cause ! Do you suppose they trouble 
themselves to find one ? Not a bit of it. 
They simply scrawl a great R in chalk on 
the back of it, and send you a printed notice 
to carry it home again. What is it to them, 
if a poor devil has been painting bis very 
heart and hopes out, day after day, for a 
whole year, upon that piece of canvas? 
Nothing, and less than nothing — confound 
them !" 

I drew a chair before the picture, and set 
rayseif to a patient study of the details. He 
had chosen a difficult subject ; the death of 
Louis XL The scene represented a spacious 
Chamber in the Castle of Plessis-les-Tours. 
To the left, in a great oak chair beside the 
bed from which he had just risen, sat the 
dying king, with a rieh, furred mantle 
loosely thrown around him. At his feet, 
his face buried in his hands, kneeled the 
Dauphin. Behind his chair, holding up the 
crucifix to enjüin silence, stood the kings 
confessor. A physician, a couple of coun- 
cillors in scarlet robes, and a captain of ar- 
chers, stood somewhat back, whispering to- 
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gether and watching the countenance of the 
dying man ; while through the outer door 
was seen a crowd of courtiers and pages, 
waiting to congratulate King Charles VIII. 
It was an arabitious subject, and Müller had 
conceived it in a grand spirit. The heads 
were expressive; and the textures of the 
velvets, tapestries, oak carvings, and so 
forth, had been executed with niore than 
ordinary finish and fidelity. For all this, 
however, there was more of promise than 
of achievernent in the work. The lights 
were scattered ; the attitudes were stiff ; 
there was too evident an attempt at effect. 
One could see that it was the work of a 
young painter, who had yet much to learn, 
and something of the Acadeniy to forget. 

" Well," Said Müller, still sitting ruefuUy 
on the floor, " what do you think of it ? 
Am I rightly served ? Shall I send for a 
big pail of whitewash, and blot it all out ?" 

"Not for the World!" 

"What shall Ido,then?" 

"Do better." 

" But if I have done my best already?" 
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"Still do better; and whea you have 
done that, do better again. So genius toils 
higher and ever higher, and like the climber 
of the glacier, plants his foot where only his 
hand clung the moment before." 

" Humph ! but what of iny picture ?" 

" Well," I Said, hesitatingly, " I am no 
critic " 

" Thank heaven !" inuttered Müller, pa- 
renthetically. 

" But there is something noble in the dis- 
position öf the figures. I should say, how- 
ever, that you had set to work upon too 
large a scale." 

" A question of focus," said the painter 
hastily. ** A mere question of focus." 

" How can that be, when you have finished 
some parts laboriously, and in others seem 
scarcely to have troubled yourself to cover 
the canvas ?" 

" I don't know. Im impatient, you see, 
and — and I think I got tired of it towards 
the last." 

" Would that have been the case if you 
had allowed yourself but half the space ?" 
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** ril take to enamel," exclaimed Müller, 
with a grin of hyperbolical despair. " Fll 
immortalise rayseif in uüniature. Ill paint 
henceforward with the aid of a microscope, 
and never again* look at nature unless 
through the wrong end of a telescope !" 

" Pshaw ! — be in earnest, man, and talk 
sensibly! Do you conceive that for every 
failure you are to change your style ? Give 
yourself, heart and soul, to the school in 
which you have begun, and raake up your 
mind to succeed." 

*' Do you believe, then, that a man may 
succeed by force of will alone ?" said Muller, 
musingly. 

" Yes, because foroe of will proceedsirom 
force of character, and the two together, 
warp and woof, make the stuff out of which 
Nature clothes her heroes." 

'* Oh, but I am not talking of heroes," said 
Müller. 

" ßy heroes I do not niean only soldiers. 
Captain Pen is as good a hero as Captain 
Sword, any day ; and Captain Brush, to my 
thinking, is as fiae a fellow as either." 
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^' Ay ; bat do they come, as you would 
seem to imply, of the saine stock?" sai4 
Müller. " Force of will and force of charac4 
ter are famous clays in which to mould a 
Wellington or a Columbus ; but is not some- 
thing more — at all events, something different 
* — necessary to the raodelling of a Raf- 
faelle?" 

" I don't fancy so. Power is the first re- 
quisite of genius. Give power in equal 
quantity to your Columbus and your Rafr 
faelle, and circumstance shall decide whicK 
will achieve the New World, and which the 
Transfiguration." 

" Circumstance !" cried the painter, impa-. 
tiently. " Good heavens ! do you make no ac-; 
Gount of the spontaneous tendenciesof genius? 
Is Nature a mere vulgär cook, t Urning out 
men, like soups, from one common stock^ 
with only a dash of flavouringhere and there 
to give them variety ? * No — Nature is a 
sübtle chemist, and her Workshop, depend.^ 
on it, is stored with delicate elixirs, vola- 
tile spirits, and precious fires of genius.^ 
Certain of these are kneaded with the clay; 
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irf llie poet, others with the clay of the 
painter, the astrononier, the mathematician, 
the legislator, the soldier. Raffaelle had in 
hirn some of * the stuff that dreams are made 
of.' Never teil rae that that saine stuff, dif- 
ferently treated, would equally well have 
furnished forth an Archimedes or a Napo- 
leon !'' 

^* Men are what their age calls upon them 
to be," I replied, after a moment's consider- 
ation. *' Be that demand what it may, the 
ßupply is ever equal to it. Centre of the 
most pompous and fascinating of religions, 
Rome demanded Madonnas and Transfigur- 
ations, and straightway Raffaelle answered to 
the call. The Old World, overstocked with 
men, gold, and aristocracies, asked wider 
fields of enterprise, and Columbus added 
America to the map. What is this but cir- 
cumstance? Had Italy needed colonies, 
would not her men of genius have turned 
sailors and discoverers ? Had Madrid been 
the residence of the Popes, might not Co- 
lumbus have painted altar-pieces or designed 
churches ?" 
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Müller, still sitting on the floor, shook his 
head despondingly. 

" I don't think it/' he replied ; " and I 
don't wish to think it. It is too material a 
view of genius to satisfy my imagination. I 
love to believe that gifts are special. I love 
to believe that the poet is born a poet, and 
the artist an artist." 

" Hold I I believe that the poet is born 
a poet, and the artist an artist ; bat I also 
believe the poetry of the one and the 
art of the other to be only diverse manifes- 
tations of a power that is universal in its ap- 
plication. The artist whose lot in life it is to 
be a builder is none the less an artist. The 
poet, though engineer or soldier, is none the 
less a poet. There is the poetry of language, 
and there is also the poetry of action. So 
also there is the art which expresses itself 
by means of raarble or canvas, and the art 
which designs a capitol, tapers a spire, or 
plants a pleasure-ground. Nay, is not this 
very interfusion of gifts, this universality of 
uses, in itself the bond of beauty which gir- 
dles the world like a cestus ? If poetry were 

n2 
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only rhyrae, and art only painting, to what 
an outer darkness of matter-of-fact should 
we bö cohdemning nine-tenths of the crea- 
tionl" 

Müller yawned, as if he would have 
swallowed me and my argument together. 

** YoM are getting transcendental,'* said he. 
" I dare say your theories are all very fine 
änd all vei*y true ; but I confess that I don't 
understand them. I never could find out all 
this poetry of bricks and mortar, railroads 
and cotton-factories, that peöple talk about 
so fluentiy now-a-days. We Germans take 
the dreamy side of life, and are seldom at 
home in the practical, be it ever so highly 
coloured and highly flavoured. In our par- 
lance, an artist is an artist, and neither a bag- 
man nor an enginedriver." 

His professional pride was touched, and 
he Said this with somewhat less than his 
üsual bonkorrm — alraost with a shade of ir- 
ritability. 

" Come," said I, smiling, " we will not 
discuss a topic which we can never see froni 
the sanie point of view. Doing art is better 
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than talking art ; and your business now is 
to find a fresh subject and prepare another 
canvas. Meanwhile cheer up, and forget 
all about Louis XI. and the Hanging Com- 
mittee. What say you to dining with me at 
the Trois Fr^res ? It will do you good." 

" Good !" cried he, springing to his feet 
and shaking his fist at the picture. " More 
good, by Jupiter, than all the paint and me- 
gilp that ever was wasted I Not all the 
fine arts of Europe are worth a poulet a h 
Marengo and a bottle of old RomanSe ! " 

So saying, he turned his picture to the 
yrall, seized his cap, locked his door, scrawl* 
ed outside with a piece of chalk, — 

" Summoned to the Tuileries on State affairs^^^ 

and foUowed me, whistling, down the six 
flights of gloomy, ricketty, Quartier-Latin 
lodging-house stairs up which he lived and 
had his being. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

/ make myself acquainted mth the ImpoUte 

World and its Places of Unfashionahle 

Resort. 

jULLER and I dined merrily at the 
the Cafö of the Trois Fr^res Pro- 
ven9aux, discussed our coffee and 
cigars outside the Rotonde in the Palais 
Royal^ and then started off in search of ad- 
ventures. Striking up in a north-easterly di- 
rection through a labyrinth of narrow streets, 
we emerged at the Rue des Fontaines, just 
in front of that famous second-hand market 
yclept the Temple. It was Satnrday night, 
and the business of the place was at its 
height. We went in, and turning aside 
froni the broad thoroughfares which inter- 
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sect the market at right angles, plunged at 
once into a net-work of crowded side-alleys, 
noisy and populous as a Cluster qf beehives. 
Here were bargainings, hagglings, quarrel- 
lings, elbowings, slang, low wit, laughter^ 
abuse, cheating, and chattering enough to 
turn the head of a neophyte like myself. 
Müller, however, was in bis element. He 
took me up one row and down another, 
pointed out all that was curious, had a nod 
for every grisette, and an answer for every 
touter, and enjoyed the Babel like one tO 
the manner born. 

" Buy, messieurs, buy ! What will you 
buy ?" was the question that assailed us on 
both sides, wherever we went. 

" What do you seil, mon ami T was Miil- 
ler's invariable reply. 

*• What do you want, m'sieur ?" 

"Twenty thousand francs per annum, 
and the prettiest wife in Paris," says my 
friend ; a reply which is sure to evoke some- 
thing spirituell after the manner of the 
locality. 

" This is the most arausing place in Paris," 
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öbserves he. " Like the Alsatia of old Lon- 
don, it has its own peculiar argot^ and its 
own peculiar privileges. The activity pf its 
commerce is amazing. If youbuya pocket- 
handkerchief at the first stall you come to, 
önd leave it unprotected in your coatpocket 
for five minutes, you may purchase it again at 
the other end of the alley before you leave. 
As for the resources of the market, they 
are inexhaustible. You may buy anything 
you please here, from a Court suit to a cargo 
of old rags. In this alley (which is the 
aristocratic quarter), are sold old jewelry; 
old China, old furniture, silks that have rus- 
tled at the Tuileries ; fans that may have 
fluttered at the opera ; gloves once fitted to 
tiny hands, and yet bearing a light soll where 
the rings were worn beneath ; laces that 
may have been the property of Countesses 
or Cardinais ; masquerade suits, epaulets, 
uniforms, fürs, perfumes, artificial flowers, 
and all sorts of elegant superfluities, raost of 
which have descended to the merchants of 
the Temple through the hands of ladies- 
maids and valets. Yonder lies the district 
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balled the " Foröt Noire " — a land of un- 
pleasing atmosphere inhabited by cobblers 
and clothes-raenders. Pown to the left you 
see nuthing but rag and bottle-sbops, old 
iron Störes, and lumber of every kind. Here 
you find chiefly household articles, bedding, 
upholstery, crockery, and so forth." 
' *' Whät will you buy, raessieurs ?" continu- 
ed to be the cry, as we moved along arm-in^ 
arm, elbowing our way through the crowd, 
and exploring this singular scene in all 
directions. 

" What will you buy, messieurs ?" shoufs 
orie salesman. " A carpet? A capital carpet, 
neither too large . nor too small. Just the 
size you want I" 

" A hat, m'sieur, better than hew,^' cries 
another ; "just aired by the last owner."- 

" A coat that will fit you better than if it 
had been made for you ?" 

'' A pair of boots? Dress-boots, dancihg- 
boots,walking-boots, morning-boots, eveningr 
boots, riding-bootSy fishing-boots, hunting^ 
boots. AU sorts, m'sieur — all sorts !" 

" A cloak, m'sieur ?" 
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" A lace shawl to take horae to Madame?" 

" An umbrella, m'sieur ?" 

" A reading lamp ?" 

" A warming pan ?" 

" A pair of gloves ?" 

"Ashower-bath?" 

"Ahand-organ?" 

" What! m'sieurs, do you buy nothing this 
evening? Holä, Antoine! monsieür keeps 
bis hands in bis pockets, for fear bis money 
sbould fall out I" 

** Bab ! TbeyVe not a Centime between 
them !" 

" Go down tbe next turning and bave tbe 
hole in your coat mended !" 

** Make way tbere for monsieür tbe mil- 
lionnaire 1" 

" Tbey are ambassadors on tbeir way to 
tbe Court of Persia." 

" Ohe ! Parte ! pani ! parte /" 

Tbus we run tbe gauntlet of all tbe tongues 
in tbe Temple, soraetimes retorting, some- 
times laugbing and passing on, sometimes 
stopping to watcb tbe issue of a dispute or 
tbe clincbing of a bargain. 
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" Dame, now ! if it were only ten francs 
cheaper," says a voice that strikes my ear 
with a sudden sense of farailiarity. Tuniing, 
I discover that the voice belongs to a young 
woman close at my elbow, and that the re- 
mark is addressed to a good-looking work- 
man upon whose arm she is leaning. 

" What, Jbsephine !" I exclaira, 

" Comnient I Monsieur Basil !" 

And I find myself kissed on both cheeks 
before I even guess what is going to happen 
to me. 

" Have I not also the honour of being re- 
membered by Mademoiselle ?" says Müller, 
taking off his hat with all the politeness pos- 
sible ; whereupon Josephine, in an ecstasy of 
recognition, embraces him likewise. 

^' Mais^ quel honheurT cries she. "And 
to meet in the Temple, above all placesj 
Emile, you heard me speak of Monsieur 
Basil — the gentleman who /gave me that 
lovely shawl that I wore last Sunday to the 
Chäteau des Fleurs — eh bienl this is he— 
and here is Monsieur Müller, his friend. 
Gentlemen, this is Emile, my ßancS. We 
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are to be married next Friday week, and we 
are buying our furniture." 

The good-looking workman pulled off his 
cap and niade his bow, and we profFered the 
customary congratulations. 
. " We have bought such sweet, pretty 
things," continued she, rattling on with all her 
old volubility, "and we have hired the dear- 
est little appartement on the fourth story, in 
a Street near the Jardin des Plantes. See — 
this looking-glass is ours; we have just 
bought it. And those maple chairg, and 
that ehest of drawers with the niarble top. 
It isn't real rnarble, you know ; but it's ever 
so much better than real : — not nearly so 
heavy, and so beautifuUy carved that it's 
quite a work of art. Then we have bought 
a carpet— the Sweetest carpet! Is it not, 
Emile?" 

Emile smiled, and confessed that the 
carpet was ^^fort hierin 

"And the time-piece, Madame?" suggested 
the furniture-dealer, at whose door we were 
Standing. " Madame should really not re- 
fuse herseif the time-piece." 
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Josephine shook her head. 

" It is too dear," said she. 

" Pardon, madame. I am giving it away,; 
r— absolutely giving it away at the price V 

Josephine lookedat it wistfully, and weigh-» 
ed her little purse. It was a very little 
purse, and very light. 

" It is so pretty 1" said she. 

The clock was of ormolu upon a paiiited 
stand, and was surmounted by a stout little 
gilt Cupid in a triumphal chariot, drawn by 
a pair of hard-working doves. 

" What is the price of it ?" I asked. 

" Thirty-five francs, m'sieur," replied the 
dealer, briskly. 

" Say twenty-five," urged Josephine. 

The dealer shook his head. 
. *' What if we did without the looking- 
glass?'*^ whispered Josephine to her ^wc^. 
" After all, you know, one can live without 
a looking-glass ; but how shall I have yoür 
dinners ready, if I don't know what o'clock 
itis?" 

" I don't really see how we are to do 
without a clock," admitted Emile. 
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" And that darling little Cupid !" 

Emile conceded that the Cupid was irre- 
sistible. 

"Then we decide to have the clock, and 
do without the looking-glass ?" 

" Yes, we decide." 

In the raeantime I had slipped the thirty- 
five francs into the dealer'a hand. 

** You must do me the favour to accept 
the clock as a wedding-present, Mademoi- 
selle Josephine," I said. " And I hope you 
will favour me with an invitation to the 
wedding." 

" And me also," said Müller ; " and I shall 
hope to be allowed to offer a little sketeh to 
adorn the walls of your new home.**" 

Their delight and gratitude were almost 
too great. We shook hands again all round. 
I am not sure, indeed, that Josephine did 
not then and there embrace us both for the 
second time. 

" And you will both come to our wed- 
ding !" cried she. " And we will spend the 
day at St. Cloud, and have a dance in the 
evening ; and we will invite Monsieur Gus- 
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tave, and Monsieur Jules, and Monsieur 
Adrien. Oh, dear ! how delightful it will 
ber 

"And you promise me the first quad- 
rUle?"saidL 

"And me the second?" added Müller. 

" Yes, yes — as many as you please." 

"Then you must let us know at what 
time to come, and all about it ; so, tili Friday 
week, adieu 1" 

And thus, with niore shaking of hands, 
and thanks, and good wishes, we parted 
gompany, leaving them still occupied with 
the gilt Cupid and the furniture-broker. 

After the dense atmosphere of the clothes- 
market, it is a relief to eraerge upon the 
Boulevart du Temple — the noisy, feverish, 
crowded Boulevart du Temple, with its half 
dozen theatres, its glare of gas, its cake- 
sellers, bill-sellers, lemonade-sellers, cabs, 
cafes, gendarraes, tumblers, grisettes, and 
pleasure-seekers of both sexes. 

Here we pause awhile to applaud the 
Performances ofa Company of dancingdogs, 
whence we are presently drawn away by the 
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ßigüt of a gentleman in a ntoyen-age cöstume, 
who is swallowing penknives and bringing 
them out at his ears, to the immense gratifi- 
cation of a large circle of bystanders. 

A little farther on lies the Jardin Türe 5 
and here we drop in for half an hour, to 
restore ourselves with coflfee-ices, and löok 
on at the dancers. This done, we presently 
iaeue forth agäin, still in search of amuse- 
nient. 

"Have you ever been to the Petit 
Lazary ?" asks my friend, as we stand at the 
gate of the Jardin Türe, hesitating which 
way to turn. 

" Never ; what is it ?" 

" The most inexpensive of theatrical 
luxuries — an evening's entertainment of the 
mildest intellectual calibre, and at the low^ 
est possible cost. Here we are at the doors. 
Come in, and complete your experience of 
Paris life!" 

The Petit Lazary occupies the lowest 
round of the theatrical ladder. We pay 
something like sixpence halfpenny or seven- 
pence apiece, and are inducted into the 
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dress-circle. Our appearance is greeted 
with a round of applause. The curtain has 
just fallen, and the audience have nothing 
better to do. Müller lays his band upon bis 
beart, and bows profoundly, first to tbe gal- 
lery and next to tbe pit ; wbereupou tbey 
laugb, and leave us in peace. Had we 
looked dignified or indignant we sbould 
probably bave been bissed tili tbe curtain 
rose. 

It is an audience in sbirt-sleeves, consist- 
ing for tbe most part of workmen, maid- 
servants, soldiers, and street-urchins, witb a 
plentiful sprinkling of pick-pockets — tbe 
latter in a strictly private capacity, being 
present for entertainment only, witbout any 
ulterior professional views. 

It is a noisy entr'acte enougb. Tbree 
vaudevilles have already been played, and 
while tbe fourth is in preparation the public 
amuses itself according to its own riotous 
will and pleasure. Nut$ and apple-parings 
fly hither and thitber; oranges describe 
perilous parabolas b^tween tbe pit and the 
gallery; adventurous gamins make daring 

VOL. m. o 
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excursions round the upper räils ; dialogues 
maintained across the house, and quarreis 
supported by means of an incredible copious- 
ness of invective, mingle in discordant chorus 
with all sorts of howlings, groanings, whist- 
lings, crowings, and yelpings, above which, 
in shrillest treble, rise the voices of cake 
and apple-sellers, and the. piercing cry of 
the hump-back who distributes '' vaudevilles 
at five Centimes apiece." In the mean- 
time, almost distracted by the patronage 
that assails hira in every direction, the 
lemonade-venSor strides hither and thither, 
supplying floods of nectar at two Centimes 
the glass ; while the audience, skilled in the 
combination of enjoyments, eats, drinks, and 
vociferates to its heart's content. Fabulous 
meats, and pies of mysterious origin. are 
brought out from baskets and hats. Pocket- 
' handkerchiefs spread upon benches do duty 
as table-cloths. Clasp-knives, galette, and 
Sucre d orge pass from hand to hand — nay, 
from mouth to mouth — and, in the midst of 
' the tumult, the curtain rises. 

All is, in one moment, profoundly silent. 
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The viands disappear ; the lemonade-seller 
vanishes; the boys outside the gallery-rails 
clamber back to their places. The drama, 
in the eyes of the Parisians, is almost a 
sacred rite, and not even the noisiest gamin 
would raise his voice above a whisper when 
the curtain is up. 

Thevaudeville thatfoUows is, to say the least 
of it, a perplexing Performance. It has no plot 
in particular. The scene is laid in a lodging- 
house, and the discomforts of one Monsieur 
Choufleur, an elderly gentleman in a flowered 
dressing-gown and a gigantic nightcap, fur- 
nish forth all the humour of thepiece. What 
Monsieur Choufleur has done to deserve his 
discomforts, and why a certain Student named 
Charles should devote all the powers of his 
niind to the devising and inflicting of those 
discomforts, is a mystery which we, the 
audience, are never permitted to penetrate. 
Enough that Charles, being a youth of mis- 
chievous tastes and extensive wardrobe, 
assumes a series of disguises for the express 
purpose of tormenting Monsieur Choufleur, 
and is unaccountably rewarded in the end 

o2 
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with the band of Monsieur Choufleur's daugh- 
ter ; a consummation which brings down tbe 
curtain amid loud applause, and aflfords 
entire satisfaction to everybody. 

It is by this time dose upon midnight, 
and, leaving the theatre with the rest of the 
audience, we find a light rain falling. The 
noisy thoroughfare is hushed to comparative 
quiet. The carriages that roll by are home- 
ward bound. The waiters yawn at the 
doors of the cafSs and survey pedestrians 
with a threatening aspect. The theatres are 
closing fast, and a row of flickering gas- 
lamps in front of a faded transparency which 
proclaims that the juvenile Tableaux Vivanis 
are to be seen within, denotes the only place 
of public amusement yet open to the curious 
along the whole length of the Boulevart du 
Temple. 

'* And now, amigo^ where shall we go ?" 
says Müller. " Are you for a billiard-room 
or a lobster supper ? Or shall we beat up 
the quarters of some of the fellows in the 
Quartier Latin, and see what fun is afoot on 
the other side of the water?" 
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" Whichever you please. You are my 

guest to-night, and I am at your dis- 
1 ♦» 



** Or what say you to dropping in for an 
hour among the Chicards?" 

" A capital idea — especially if you again 
entertain the society with a true story of 
events that never happened." 

" Allans donc ! — 

* C^^tait de mon temps. 
Que brillait Madame Gr^goire. 
J^allais ä vingt ans 
Dans sons cabaret rire et boire.* 

— confound this drizzle I It soaks one 
through and through, like a sponge. If you 
are no fonder of getting wet through than 
I am, I vote we both run for it !" 

With this he set off running at füll speed, 
and I foUowed. 

The rain soon feil faster and thicker, We 
had no umbrellas ; and being by this time 
in a region of back-streets, an empty fiacre 
was a prize not to be hoped for. Coming 
presently to a dark archway, we took 
shelter and waited tili the shower should 
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pass over, It lasted longer than we had 
expected, and threatened to settle into a 
night's steady rain. Müller kept his blood 
warm by practising extravagant quadrille 
Steps and singing scraps of Beranger's bal- 
lads ; whilst I, watching impatiently for a 
cab, kept peering up and down the street, 
and liste ning to every sound. 

Presently a quick footfall echoed along 
the wet pavement, and the figure of a man, 
dimly seen by the blurred light of the 
street-lamps, came hurrying along the other 
side of the way. Something in the firm 
free step, in the upright carriage, in the 
height and build of the passer-by, arrested 
my attention. He drew nearer. He passed 
under the lamp just opposite, and, as he 
passed, flung away the end of his cigar, 
which feil, hissing, into the little rain-torrent 
running down the middle of the street. He 
carried no umbrella ; but his hat was pulled 
low, and his collar drawn up, and I could 
see nothing of his face. But the gesture 
was enough. 

For a moment I stood still and looked 
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after him; then, calling to Müller that I 
should be back presently, I darted off in 
pursuit. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The King of Diamonds, 

|HE rain beat in my face and almost 
blinded me ; the wind hustled me ; 
the gendarme at the corner of the 
Street looked at rae suspiciously ; and still 1 
foUowed, and still the tall stranger strode 
on ahead. Up one street he led me and 
down another, across a market-place, 
through an arcade, past the Bourse, and 
into that lab3^rinth of small streets that 
lies behind the Italian Opera-house, and is 
bounded on the East by the Rue de Riche- 
lieu, and on the West by the Rue Louis le 
Grand. Here he slackened his pace, and I 
found myself gaining upon him for the first 
time. Presently he came to a dead stop, 
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and as I continued to draw nearer, I saw 
hiin take out his watch and look at it by the 
light of a street-lamp. This done, he began 
sauntering slowly backwards and forwards, 
as if waiting for sorae second person. 

For a moraent I also paused, hesitating. 
What should I do? — pass him under the 
lamp, and try to see his face ? Go boldly up 
to hira, and invent some pretence to address 
him, or wait in this angle of deep shade, 
and see what would happen next ? I was 
deceived, of course — deceived by a inerely 
aocidental resemblance. Well, then, I 
should have had my run for my pains, and 
have taken cold, most likely, into the bar- 
gain. At all events, I would speak to him. 

Seeing rae eraerge frora the darkness and 
cross over towards the spot where he was 
Standing, he drew aside with the air of a 
man upon his guard, and put his band quick- 
ly into his breast. 

" I beg your pardon, monsieur," I began. 

" What ! ray dear Dämon ! — is it you ?" 
he interrupted, and held out both his hands. 

I grasped thera joyously. 
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" Dalrymple, is it you ?" 

" Myself, Dämon— /awfe de mieux.'' 

•' And I have been ninning after you for 
the last two miles ! What brings you to 
Paris ? Why did yqu not let me know you 
were here? How long have you been 
back? Has anything gone wrong? Are 
you well ?" 

" One question at a time, my Arcadian, 
for mercy's sake !" said he. " Which am I 
to answer ?" 

"The last." 

" Öh, I am well — well enough. But let 
US walk on a little farther while we talk." 

" Are you waiting for anyone ?" I asked, 
seemg him look round uneasily. 

" Yes — no — that is, I expect to see some 
one come past here presently. Step into 
this doorway, and I will teil you all about 
it." 

His manner was restless, and his hand, as 
it pressed mine, feit hot and feverish. 

" I am sure you are not well," I said, 
foUüwing him into the gloom of a deep, old- 
fashioned doorway. 
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" Am I not ? Well, I don t know — per- 
haps I am not. My blood burns in my veins 
to-night like fire. Nay, thou wilt learn no- 
thing from my pulse, thou sucking ^Escula- 
pius ! Mine is a sickness not to be cured 
with drugs. I must let blood for it." 

The Short, hard laugh with which he said 
this troubled me still more. 

" Speak out," I said — " for heaven's sake, 
speak out ! You have something on your 
mind — what is it ?" 

" I have something on my hands," he 
replied, gloomily. " Work. Work that 
must be done quickly, or there will be no 
peace for any of us. Look here, Dämon — 
if you had a wife, and another man stood 
before the world as her betrothed husband 
— if you had a wife, and another man 
spoke of her as his — boasted of her — be- 
haved in the house as if it were already his 
own— treated her servants as though he 
were their raaster — possessed himself of her 
papers — extorted money from her — ^brought 
his friends, on one pretext or another, about 
her house — tormented her^ day after day, 
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to marry him . . . what would you do to 
such a man as this ?" 

'* Make my own marriage public at once, 
and set him at defiance," I replied. 

^* Ay, but . . ." 

''Butwhat?" 

'' That alone will not content me. I must 
punish him with my own band." 

" He would be punished enough in the 
loss of the lady and her fortune." 

" Not he ! He has entangled her affairs 
sufläciently by this time to indemnify himself 
for her fortune, depend on it. And as for 
herseif — pshaw ! he does not know what 
love is !" 

'' But bis pride " 

" But my pride !" interrupted Dalrymple, 
passionately. " What of my pride ? — my 
wounded honour ? — my outraged love ? 
No, no, I teil you, it is not such a paltry 
vengeance that will satisfy me ! Would to 
heaven I had trusted only my own arm frorn 
the first ! Would to heaven that, instead of 
having anything to say to the cursed brood 
of the law, I had taken the viper by the 
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throat, and brought him to my own terms 
after my own fashion !" 

"But you have not yet told me what 
you are doing here ?" 

" I am waiting to see Monsieur de Simon- 
court." 

" Monsieur de Simoncourt !" 

" Yes. That white house at tbe corner 
is one of his haunts, — a private gaming- 
house, never open tili after midnight. I 
want to meet him accidentally, as he is go- 
ing in." 

"Whatfor?" 

" That he may take me with him. You 
can't get into one of these places without an 
introduction, you know. Those who keep 
them are too much afraid of the police." 

"But doyouplay?" 

" Come with me, and see. Hark ! do 
you hear nothing ?" 

'* Yes, I hear a footstep. And here comes 
a man." 

" Let US walk to meet him, accidentally, 
and seem to be talking." 

I took Dalrymple's arm, and we stroUed 
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in the direction of the new comer. It was 
not De Siraoncourt, however, but a tall man 
with a grizzled beard, who crossed over, ap- 
prehensively, at our approach, but recrossed 
and went into the white house at the comer 
as soon as he thought us out of sight. 

" One of the gang,'* said Dalrymple, with 
a shrug of his broad Shoulders. " We had 
better go back to our doorway, and wait tili 
the right man comes." 

We had not long to wait. The next ar- 
rival was he whom we sought. We stroUed 
on, as before, and came upon hira, face to 
face. 

" De Simoncourt, by all that's propitious !" 
cried Dalrymple. 

*'What — Major Dalrymple returned to 
Paris !" 

"Ay, just returned. Bored to death 
with Berlin and Vienna — no place like Paris, 
De Simoncourt, go where one will !" 

"None, indeed. There is but one Paris, 
and pleasure is the true profit of all who 
Visit it." 
. "My dear De Simoncourt, I am appalled to 
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hear you perpetrate a pun ! By the way, 
you have met Mr. Basil Arbuthnot at my 
rooms?" 

M. de Simoncourt lifted his hat, and was 
graciously pleased to remeraber the circum- 
stance. 

" And now," pursued Dalrymple, *' having 
met, what shall we do next ? Have you any 
engagement for the small hours, De Simon- 
court?" 

"I am quite at your disposal. Where 
were you bound for ?" 

"Any where — every where. I want ex- 
citeraent." 

" Would a hand at ecarte^ or a green table, 
have any attraction for you ?" suggested De 
Simoncourt,, falling into the trap as readily 
as one could have desired. 

" The very thing, if you know where they 
are to be found !" 

"Nay, I need not take you far to find 
both. There is in this very street a house 
where money may be lost and won as easily 
as at the Bourse. Folio w me." 

He took US to the white house at the 
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corner, and, pressing a spring concealed in 
the wood-work of tbe lintel, rung a bell of 
shrill and peculiar timhre. The door opened 
imraediately, and, after we had passed in, 
closed behind us without any visible agency. 
Still follpwing at the heels of M. de Simon- 
court, we then werft up a spaeious staircase 
dimly lighted, and, leaving our hats in an 
ante-room, entered unannouuced into an 
elegant sahn^ where sorae twenty or thirty 
habituSs of both sexes bad already com- 
menced the business of the evening. The 
ladies, of whom there were not more than 
half-a-dozen, were all more or less painted, 
jpassees, and showily dressed. Among the 
inen were military rtocks, ribbons, crosses, 
Stars, and fine titles in abundange. We were 
evidently supposed to be in very brilliant 
sodety — ^brilliant, however, with a fictitious 
lustre that betrayed the tiosel beneath, and 
reminded one of a fashionable reception on 
the boards of the Hayinarket or the Porte 
St. Martin. The mistress of the house, an 
abundant and somewhat elderly Juno in 
green velvet, with a profusion of jewelry on 
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her arms and bosom, came forward to re- 
ceive us. 

" Madame de Sainte Amaranthe, pennit 
me to present my friends, Major Dalrymple 
and Mr. Arbuthnot," said De Simoncourt, im- 
printing a gallant kiss on the plump band of 
the hostess. 

Madame de Ste. Amaranthe professed her^ 
seif charmed to receive any friends of M. de 
Simoncourt ; whereupon M. de Simoncourt's 
friends were enchanted to be admitted to the 
privilege of Madame de Ste. Amaranthe's ac- 
quaintance. Madame de Ste. Amaranthe 
then informed us that she was the widow of 
a general officer who feil at Austerlitz, and 
the daughter of a rieh West Indian planter 
whom she called her pbre adore^ and to 
whose supposititious memory she wipedaway 
an imaginary tear with an embroidered 
pocket-handkerchief. She then begged that 
we would make ourselves at home, and^ 
gliding away, whispered something in De 
Simoncourt's ear, to which he repHed by a 
nod of intelligence. 

"That harpy hopes to fleece us," said 

VOL. m. p 
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Daliymple, aKppmg his arm through mine 
and drawing me towaids the roulette table. 
^ She has jnsfc told De Simoncoort to take 
US in hand. I alirays sospected the fellow 
was a Greef 

"AGreek?" 

**Ay, in the figorative s^ise — a gentle- 
man who lives by dezteiity at cards." 

*' And shall yon play ?" 

" By-and-by. Not yet, becanse ^ 

He cfaecked himaelf, and looked anxioiisly 
round the room. 

" Becanse what?" 

" Teil me, Arbnthnot,** said he, paying no 
attention to my qnestion, "do ycu mind 
plajing ?** 

"I? My dear fellow, I hardly know 
one Card from another." 

** But have yon any objection ?" 

" None whatever to the game ; bnt a good 
deal to the penalty. I don't mind confess- 
ing to yoa that I ran into debt some months 
back, and that ....** 

** Nonsense, boy !" interrupted Dalrymple, 
with a kindly smile. "Do you suppose 
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I want you to gamble away your money ? 
No, no — the fact is that I am here for a 
purpose, and it will not do to let my pur- 
pose be suspected. These Greeks want a 
pigeon. Will you oblige me by being that 
pigeon, and by allowing me to pay for your 
plucking ?" 

I still hesitated. 

" But you will be helping me," urged he. 
" If you don't sit down, I must." 

" You would not lose so much," I expos- 
tulated. 

" Perhaps not, if I were cool and kept my 
eyes open ; but to-night I am distrait^ and 
should be as defenceless as yourself " 

" In that case I will play for you *with 
pleasure." 

He slipped a little pocket-book intö my 
hand. 

" Never stake more than five francs at a 
time," Said he, " and you cannot ruin me. 
The book contains a thousand. You shall 
have more, if necessary ; but I think that 
sum will last as long as I shall want you to 
keep playing/' 

p2 
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" A thousand francs ! " I exclaimed. 
" Why, that is 'forty pounds!" 

" If it were four hundred, and it answer- 
ed my purpose," said Dalrymple between 
his teeth, ** I should hold it money well 
spent !" 

At this moment De Simoncourt came up, 
and apologised for having left us so long. 

"If you want mere amusement, Major 
Dalrymple," said he, " I suppose you will 
prefer rouktte to ecarteT 

" I will stake a few pieces presently on 
the green cloth," replied Dalrymple, care- 
lessly ; " but, first of all, I want to initiate 
my young friend here. As to double Scarte^ 
Monsieur de Simoncourt, I need hardly teil 
you, as a man of the world, that I never 
play it with strangers." 

De Simoncourt smiled, and shrugged his 
Shoulders. 

" Quite right," said he. " I believe that 
here everything is really de bonne fot ; but 
where there are cards there will always be 
danger. For my part, I always shulfle the 
pack after my adversary !" 
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With this he stroUed off again, and I took 
a vacant chair at the long table, next to a 
lady, who raade way for me with the most 
gracious smile imaginable. Only the play- 
ers sat ; so Dalrymple stood behind me 
and looked on. It was a green board, 
somewhat larger than an ordinary billiard- 
table, with mysterious boundaries traced here 
and there in yellow and red, and a cabalis- 
tic table of figures towards each end. A 
couple of well-dressed men sat in the centre; 
one to deal out the cards, and the other. to 
pay and receive the money. The one who 
had the management of the cash wore a 
süperb diamond ring, and a red and green 
ribbon at his button-hole. Dalrymple in- 
formed me in a whisper that this noble sei- 
gneur was Madame de Ste. Amaranthe's bro- 
ther. 

As for the players, they all looked serious 
and polite enough, as ladies and gentlemen 
should, at their amusement. Some had 
pieces of card, which they pricked occasion- 
ally with a pin, according to the progress 
of the game. Some had little piles of silver, 
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or sealed rouJeauXj lying beside thera. As 
for myself, I took out Dalrymple's pocket- 
book, and laid it beside me, as if I were an 
experienced player and meant to break the 
bank. For a few minutes he stood by, and 
then, having given me soine idea of the 
leading principles of the game, wandered 
away to observe the other players. 

Left to myself, I played on — timidly at 
first ; soon with more confidence ; and, of 
course, with the novice's invariable good- 
fortune. My araiable neighbour drew me 
presently into conversation. She had a 
theory of ehances relating to averages of 
colour, and based upon a bewildering calcu- 
lation of all the black and red cards in the 
pack, which she was so kind as to explain 
to me. I could not understand a word of 
it, bat politeness compelled me to listen. 
Politeness also compelled me to foUow her 
advice when she was so obliging as to offer 
it, and I lost, as a matter of course. From 
this moment my good-luck deserted me. 

*' Courage, Monsieur, " said my amia- 
ble neighbour ; " you have only to play 
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long enougb, and you are sure to win." 
In the meantime, I kept foUowing Dal- 
rymple with my eyes, for there was some- 
thing in his manner that filled me with vague 
uneasiness. Sometimes he drew near the 
table and threw down a Napoleon, but 
without heeding the game, or caring whether 
he won or lost. He was always looking to 
the door, or wandering restlessly from table 
to table. Watching him thus, I thought 
how haggard he looked, and what deep 
Channels were furrowed in his brow since 
that day when we lay together on the 
autumnal grass under the trees in the forest 
of St. Germain. 

Thus a long time went by, and I found 
by my watch that it was nearly four o'clock 
in the morning — also that I had lost six 
hundred francs out of the thousand. It 
seemed incredible. I could hardly believe 
that the time and the money had flown so 
fast. I rose in my seat and looked round 
for Dalrymple ; but in vain. Could he be 
gone, leaving me here ? Impossible ! 
Apprehensive of I knew not what, I pushed 
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hack my chair, and left the table. The 
rooms were now much fiüler — more stars 
and moustachios ; more velvets and laces, 
and Paris diamonds. Fresh tables, too, had 
been opened for hmsqumet^ baccaraty and 
ScartS. At one of these I saw M. de Simon- 
court. When he laid down his cards for 
the deal, I seized the opportunity to inquire 
for my friend. 

He pointed to a small inner room divided 
by a rieh .hanging from the farther end of 
the sahn. 

" You will find Major Dalrymple in 
Madame de Ste. Amaranthe's boudoir, play- 
ing with M. le Vicorate de Caylus," said he, 
conrteously, and resumed his garae. 

Playing with De Caylus I Sitting down 
amicably with De Caylus! I could not 
understand it. 

Crowded as the rooms now were, it took 
me some time to thread my way across, and 
longer still, when I had done so, to pass the 
threshold of the boudoir, and obtain sight 
of the players. The room was very small, 
and fiUed with lookers-on. At a table 
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under a chandelier sat De Caylus and Dal- 
rymple. I could not see Dalrymple's face, 
for his back was turned towards nie ; but 
the Vicomte I recognised at once — pale, 
slight, refined, with the old look of dissipa- 
tion and irritability, and the same restleas- 
ness of eye and hand that I had observed on 
first seeing him. They were evidently play- 
ing high, and each had a pile of notes and 
gold lying at his left hand. De Caylus kept 
nervously crumbling a note in his fingers. 
Dalrymple sat motionless as a man of 
bronze, and, except to throw down a card 
when it came to his turn, never stirred a 
finger. There was, to my thinking, some- 
thing ominous in his exceeding calmness. 

" At what ganie are they playing ?" I ask- 
ed a gentleman near whom I was standing. 

" At Scartiy' replied he, without remov- 
ing his eyes from the players. 

Knowing nothing of the game, I could 
only judge of its progress by the faces of 
those around me. A breathless silence pre- 
vailed, except when some particular subtlety 
in the play sent a murmur of admiration 
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round the room. Even this was huslied 
almoät as soon as uttered. Gradually the 
interest grew more intense, and the by- 
standers pressed closer. De Caylus sighed 
impatiently, and passed his hand across his 
brow. It was his turn to deal. Dalrym- 
ple shuffled the pack. De Caylus shuffled 
them after him, and dealt. The fallmg of 
a pin Hiight have been heard in the pause 
that foUowed. They had but five cards 
each. Dalrymple played first — a queen of 
diamonds. De Caylus played the king, and 
both threw down their cards. A loud mur- 
mur broke out instantaneously in every di- 
rection, and De Caylus, looking excited and 
weary, leaned back in his chair, and called 
for wine. His expression was so unlike that 
of a Victor that I thought at first he must 
have lost the game. 

*' Which is the winner ?" I asked, eagerly. 
"Whichisthe winner?" 

The gentleman who had replied to nie 
before looked round with a smile of con- 
temptuous wonder. 

*' Why, Monsieur de Caylus, of cpurse," 
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Said he. " Did you not see him play the 
king?" 

" I beg your pardon," I said, somewhat 
nettled ; " but, as I said before, I do not un- 
derstand the ganie." 

'^ Eh bienl the Englishman is counting 
out his money." 

What a changed scene it was I The circle 
of intent faces broken and shifting — the si- 
lence succeeded by a hundred conversations 
— De Caylus leaning back, sipping his wine 
and chatting over his Shoulder — the cards 
pushed aside, and Dalrymple gravely sort- 
ing out little shining colurnns of Napoleons, 
and rolls of crisp bank paper I Having rang- 
ed all these before him in a row, he took out 
his cheque-book, fiUed in a page, tore it out, 
and laid it with the rest. Theu, replacing 
the book in his breast-pocket, he pushed 
back his chair, and, looking up for the first 
time since the close of the garae, said aloud : 

" Monsieur le Vicointe de Caylus, I have 
this evening had the honour of losing the 
sum of twelve thousand francs to you ; will 
you do me the favour to count this money ?" 
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M. de Caylus bowed, emptied his glass, 
and languidly touching each little columa 
with one dainty finger, told over his win- 
nings as though they were scarcely worth 
even that amount of trouble. 

"Six rouleaux of four hundred each," 
Said he, " making two thousand four hun- 
dred— six notes of five hundred each, making 
three thousand — and an order upon Roth- 
schild for six thousand six hundred ; in all, 
twelve thousand. Thanks, Monsieur .... 
Monsieur .... forgive me for not remem- 
bering your name." 

Dalrymple looked up with a dangerous 
light in his eyes, and took no notice of the 
apology. 

" It appears to me, Monsieur le Vicorate 
Caylus," Said he, giving the other his füll 
title and speaking with singular distinctness, 
"that you hold the king very often at icarUP 

De Caylus looked up with every vein on 
his forehead suddenly swollen and throb- 
bing. 

" Monsieur !" he exclaimed, hoarsely. 

" Especially when you deal," added Dal- 
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rymple, smoothing his moustache with utter 
sang-froid^ and keeping his eyes still riveted 
upon his adversary. 

With an inarticulat^ cry like tbe cry of 
a wild beast, De Caylus sprang at him, foam- 
ing with rage, and was instantly flung back 
against the wall, dragging with him notonly 
the table-cloth, but all the wine, money, and 
Cards upon it. 

" I will have blood for this 1" he shrieked, 
struggling with those who rushed in between* 
" I will have blood ! Blood I Blood 1" 

Stained and Streaming with red wine, he 
looked, in his ghastly rage, as if he was al- 
ready bathed in the blood he thirsted for. 

Dalrymple drew himself to his füll height, 
and stood looking on with folded arms and 
a cold smile. 

" I am quite ready," he said, " to give 
Monsieur le Vicomte fiill satisfaction." 

The room was by this time crowded to 
suflPocation. I forced my way through, and 
laid my band on Dalrymple's arm. 

" You have provoked this quarrel," I said, 
reproachfully. 
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" That, ray dear fellow, is precisely what 
I came here to do," he replied. " You will 
have to be ray second in this affair." 

Here De Simoncourt came up, and, Hear- 
ing the last words, drew me aside. 

**I act for De Caylus," he whispered. 
" Pistols, of course ?" 

I nodded, still all bewilderment at my 
novel Position. 

" Your man received the first blow, so is 
entitled to the first shot." 

I nodded again. 

" I don't know a better place," he went 
on, ■'* than Bellevue. There's a famous little 
bit of plantation, and it is just far enough 
from Paris to be secure. The Bois is hack- 
neyed, and the police are too much about 
it." 

" Just so," I replied, vaguely. 

" And when shall we say ? The sooner 
the better, it always seems to me, in these 
cases." 

" Oh, certainly — the sooner the better." 

He looked at his watch. 

" It is now ten minutes to five," he said. 
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" Suppose we ällow them five hours to put 
their papers in order, and meet at Bellevue, 
on the terrace, at ten ?" 

" So soon !" I exclaimed. 

" Soon !" echoed De Simoncourt. *' Why, 
under circumstances of such exceeding ag- 
gravation, most men would send for pistols 
and settle it across the table 1" 

I shuddered. These niceties of honour 
were new to me, and I had been brought up 
to make little distinetion between duelling 
and raurder. 

" Be it so, then, Monsieur De Siraoncourt," 
I Said. " We will meet you at Bellevue, at 
ten." 

"On the terrace?" 

" On the terrace." 

We bowed and parted. Dalrymple was 
already gone, and De Caylus, still white and 
trembling with rage, was wiping the wine 
from his face and shirt. The crowd opened 
for me right and left as I went through the 
salon, and more than one voice whis- 
pered 

" He is the Englishman's second." 
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I took my hat and ooat mechanically, and 
let myself out It was broad dayligfat, and 
the blinding sun poored füll apon my eyes 
as I passed into the street 

" Come, Dämon,** said Daliymple, cross* 
ing over to me from the opposite side of the 
way. ^ I have jost canght a cab — there it 
is, waiting round the oomer ! WeVe no time 
to loee, ni be bound." 

" We are to meet them at Bellevue at ten," 
I replied. 

"At ten? Hurrah! then IVe still five 
certam hours of life before mel Long 
enongh, Dämon, to do a world of mischief, 
if one were so disposed !" 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The Dicel at Belleme. 

|E drove atraight to Dalryna-ples 
roonafl, und, fgoipg in wijth a pass- 
key, went up without disturbing the 
conderge. Arrived at home, niy friend'ö 
first act was to open bis buffetier and take 
out a loaf, a paU de foie gras^ and a bottle of 
wine. I could not eat a morsel ; but he 
smpped (or breakfasted) with a capUal appe- 
tite ; insisted that I should lie down on bis 
bed for two or three hours ; and sUpping 
into bis dressing'^gown, took out bis d^k 
and cash-box, and settlecj bimself to a regu- 
lär morning's work. 

'' I hope to get a uap myself before start- 
ing," Said he. " I have not paany debts, ap^ 
I raade my will the day after I raarried — ^so 
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I have but little to transact in the way of 
business. A few letter» to write — a few to 
burn — a trifle or two to seal up and direct 
to one or two fellows who may like a 
Souvenir^ — that is the extent of niy task ! 
Meanwhile, my dear boy, get what rest you 
can. It will never do to be shaky and pale 
on the field, you know." 

I went, believing that I should be less in 
his way ; and, lying down in my clothes, feil 
into a heavy sleep, from which, after what 
seeraed a long time, I woke suddenly with 
the conviction that it was just ten o'clock. 
To Start up, look at my watch, find that it 
was only a quarter to seven and fall pro- 
foundly asleep again, was the work of only 
a few minutes. At the end of another half- 
hour I woke with the same dread, and with 
the same result ; and so on twice or thrice 
after, tili at a quarter to nine I juraped up, 
plunged my head into a basin of cold water, 
and went back to the sitting room. 

I found hiin lying forward upon the table, 
fast asleep, with his head resting on his 
hands. Some half-dozen letters lay folded 
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and addressed beside hiiii — one directed to 
his wife. A little pile of burnt paper 
fluttered on the hearth. His pistols were 
lying close by in their mahogany case, the 
blue and white steel relieved against the 
crinison-velvet lining. He slept so soundly, 
poor fellow, that I could with difficulty 
make up my uiind to wake hira. Once 
roused, however, he was alert and ready in 
a raoment, changed his coat, took out a 
new pair of lavender gloves, hailed a cab 
frora the window, and bade the driver name 
his own fare if he got us to the terrace ät 
Bellevue by five minutes before ten. ' 

" I always like to be before my time in "a 
matter of this kind, Dämon," said he. *^ It's 
shabby to be merely punctual when one 
has, perhaps, not more than a quarter of an 
hour to live. By-the-by, here are my keys. 
Take them, in case of accident. You will 
find a copy of my will in my desk — the 
original is with my lawyer. The letters you 
will forward, according to the addresses; 
and in my cash-box you will find a paper 
directed to yourself." 

q2 
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I bent my head. I would not trust niy- 
self to speak. 

" As for the letter to H^lfene — to my 
wife," he said, turning his face away, " will 
you — will you deliver that with your own 
hands?" 

'* I will." 

" I — I have had but little time to write 
it," he faltered, " and I trust to you to sup- 
ply the details. Teil her how I made the 
quarrel, and how it ended. No one sus- 
pects it to be other than a fracas over a 
game at ecartS. No one supposes that I had 
any other motive, or any deeper vengeance 
— not even De Caylus I I have not com- 
promised her by word or deed. If I shoot 
him, I free her without a breath of scandaL 
Ififall " 

His voice failed, and we were both silent 
for some moraents. 

We were now past the Barrier, and 
speeding on rapid ly towards the open 
country. High white houses with jalousies 
closed against the sun, and pretty maison- 
nettes in formal gardens, succeeded the 
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streets and shops of suburban Paris. Then 
came a long country road bordered by pop- 
lars — by-and-by, glirapses of the Seine, and 
scattered farms and villages far away — then 
Sfevres and the leafy heights of Bellevue 
overhanging the river. 

We crossed the bridge, and the driver, 
mindful of his fare, urged on his tired horse. 
Some country folks met us presently, and a 
waggoner with a load of fresh hay. They 
all smiled and gave us " good day" as we 
passed — they going to their work in the 
fields, and we to our work of bloodshed I 

Shortly after this, the road began winding 
upwards, past the porcelain factories and 
through the village of S^vres ; after which, 
having but a short distance of very steep 
road to climb, we desired the cabman to 
wait, and went up on foot. Arrived at the 
top, where a peep of blue daylight came 
Streaming down upon us through a green 
tunnel of acacias, we emerged all at once up- 
on the terrace, and found ourselves first on 
the field. Behind us rose a hill-side of 
woodö — before us, glassy and glittering, as if 
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traced upon the transparent air, lay the city 
of palaces. Domes and spires, arches and 
colurans of triumph, softened by distance, 
looked as if built of the sunshine. Far away 
on one side stretched the Bois de Boulogne, 
undulating like a sea of tender green. Still 
farther away on the otherj lay Pere-la-Chaise 
— a dark hill specked with white ; cypresses 
and torabs. At our feet, winding round a 
" lawny islet" and through a Valley luxuriant 
in com-fields and meadows, flowed the broad 
river, bluer than the sky. 

" A fine sight, Daraon !" said Dalrymple, 
leaning on the parapet, and coolly lighting a 
cigar. *' If my eyes are never to open on 
the day again, I am glad they should have 
rested for the last tirae on a scene of so much 
beauty I Where is the painter who could 
paint it? Not Claude himself, though he 
should come back to life on purpose, and mix 
bis colours with liquid sunlight !" 
. "You are a queer fellow," said I, "to 
talk of scenery and painters at such a 
moment !" 

" Not at all. Things are precious accord- 
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iiig to the tenure by which we hold them. 
For my part, I do not know when I appre- 
ciated earth and sky so heartily as this morn- 
ing. Tiens! here coines a carriage — our 
men, no doubt." 

" Are you a good shot ?" I asked anxi- 
ously. 

*' Pretty well. I can write iny Initials in 
buUet-holes on a sheet of notepaper at forty 
paces, or toss up half-a-crown as I ride at 
lull gallop, and let the daylight through it as 
it comes down." 

" Thank heaven !" 

"Not so fast, ray boy. De Caylus is just 
as fine a shot, and one of the raost skilful 
swordsmen in the French service." 

" Ay, but the first fire is yours I" 

" Is it ? Well, I suppose it is. He Struck 
the first blow, and so — here they corae." 

"One more word, Dalrymple — did he 
really cheat you at ecarUT 

" Upon my soul, I don't know. He did 
hold the king very often, and there are some 
queer stories told of him in Vienna by the 
oflScers of the Emperor's Guard. At all 
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eventd, this is not the first doel he has had 
to fight in defence of his good-fortune !" 

De Simoncourt now Coming forward, we 
adjoumed at once to the wood behind the 
village. A little open glade was soon found ; 
the groond was soon measured ; the pistols 
were soon loaded. De Caylus looked horri- 
bly pale, but it was the pallor of concentrated 
rage, with nothing of the craven hue in it. 
Dalrymple, on the contrary, had neither 
more nor less colour than usual, and puffed 
away at his cigar with as much indifference 
as if he were waiting his turn at the pit of 
the ConiMie Fran9aise. Both were clothed 
in black from head to foot, with their coats 
buttoned to the chin. 

"All is ready," said De Simoncourt. 
" Gentlemen, choose your weapons." 

De Caylus took his pistols one by one, 
weighed and pois^ them, examined the 
priming, and finally, after much hesitation, 
dedded. 

Dalrymple took the first that came to 
band. 

The combatants then took their places — 
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De Caylus with bis hat palled low over his 
eyes ; Dalrymple still smokiüg carelessly. 

They exchanged bows. 

'* Major Dalrymple," said De Simonccurt, 
" it is for you to fire first." 

" God bless you, Dämon I" said my friend, 
shaking rae warraly by the band. 

He then half turned aside, flung away the 
end of his cigar, lifted his right arm suddea- 
ly, and fired. 

I heard the dull thud of the ball — I saw 
De Caylus fling up his arms and fall forward 
on the grass. I saw Dalrymple running to 
his assistance. The next instant, however, 
the wounded man was on his knees, ghastly 
and bleeding, and crying for his pistol. 

" Give it me I" he gasped — " hold me up ! 
I — I will have his life yet I So, steady — 
steady !" 

Shuddering, but not for his own danger, 
Dalrymple stepped calmly back to his place ; 
while De Caylus, supported by his second, 
struggled to his feet and grasped his wea- 
pon. For a moment he once more stood 
upright. His eye burned ; his lips contract- 
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ed ; he seemed to gatlier up all bis strength 
for one last effort. Slowly, steadily, surely, 
he raised his pistol — then swaying heavily 
back, fired, and feil again. 

'' Dead this tiine, sure enough," said De 
Sirnoncourt, bending over him. 

"Indeed, 1 fear so," replied Dalrymple, 
in a low, grave voice. " Can we do nothing 
to help you, Monsieur de Simoncourt?" 

" Nothing, thank you. I have a carriage 
down the road, and must get further assist- 
ance froiu the village. You had better lose 
no time in leaving Paris." 

" I suppose not. Good raorning." 

^' Good morning." 

So we lifted our hats ; gathered up the 
pistols ; hurried out of the wood and across 
a field, so avoiding the village ; found our 
cab waiting where we had left it ; and in less 
than five ininutes, were rattling down the 
dusty hill again and hurrying towards Paris. 

Once in the cab, Dalrymple began hastily 
puUing off his coat and waistcoat. I was 
Startled to see his shirt-front stained with 
blood. 
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" Heaveösr I cxdaimed, **ycm are not 

" Very slightly. De Caylus was too good 
a shot to raiss rae altogether. Pshaw ! 'tis 
nothing — a mere graze — not even the bul- 
let left in it !" 

" If it had been a little more to the 
left "I faltered. 

" If he had fired one second sooner, or 
lived one second longer, he would have had 
me through the heart, as sure as there's a 
heaven above us !" said Dalryraple. 

Then, suddenly changing his tone, he 
added, laughingly- — 

" Nonsense, Dämon I cheer up, and help 
nie to tear this handkerchief into bandages. 
Now's the time to showoflFyour surgery, my 
little jEsculapius. By Jupiter, life's a capital 
thing, after all !" 
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CHAPTERXVIL 

The Portrait. 

[AVING seen Dalrymple to his lodg- 
ings and dressed his wound, which 
was, in truth, but a very slight one, 
I left him and went hoine,promising to return 
in a few hours, and help him with his pack- 
ing ; for we both agreed that he must leave 
Paris that evening, come what might. 

It was now close upon two o clock, and I 
had been out since between three and four 
the previous afternoon — notquite twenty-four 
hours, in point of actual time ; but a week, a 
month, a year, in point of Sensation I Had 
I not seen a man die since that hour yes- 
terday ? 

Walking homewards through the garish 
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atreets in the bot afternooD, all the stränge 
seenes in which I had just been an actor 
thronged fantastically npon my naemory. 
The joyous dinner with Franz Mülleir ; the 
busy Temple ; the noisy theatre ; the long 
chase through the wet streets at midnight ; 
the crowded gamlng-house.; the sweet 
country drive at earlj^ niorning ; the qui^t 
wood, and the dead man lying on his back, 
with the shadows of the leaves nppn his 
face, — all this, in stränge distinctness, camß 
between me and the liviag tide of the Bou- 
levards. 

And now, over-tired and over-excit^ as 
I was, I remerabered for the first time that 
I had eaten nothing since half-past five that 
morning. And then I also remembered that 
I had left Müller waiting for me under the 
archway, without a word of explanation. I 
promised rayseif that I would write to him 
as soon as I got home, and in the raeantime 
turned in at the first Caf^ to which I came 
and called for breakfast. But; when the 
breakfast was brought, I could not eat it. 
The coffee tasted bitter to nie. The meat 
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stuck in ray throat. I wanted rest more 
than food-r-rest of body and mind, and the 
forgetfulness of sleep I So I paid my bill, 
and, leaving the untasted meal, went hpme 
like a man in a dream. 

Madame Bouisse was not in her little 
lodge as I passed it — neither was my key 
on its accustomed hook. I concluded that 
she was cleaning my rooms, and so, going 
upstairs, found my door open. Hearing my 
own name, however, I paused involuntarily 
upon the threshold. 

"And so, as I was saying," pursued a 
husky voice, which I knew at once to be the 
property of Madame Bouisse, " M'sieur 
Basil's friend painted it on purpose for him ; 
and I am sure if he was as good a Catholic 
as the Holy Father himself, and that picture 
was a true portrait of our Blessed Lady, he 
could not worship it more devoutly. I be- 
lieVe he says his prayers to it, mam'selle I 
I often find it in the morning stuck up by 
the foot of his bed ; and when he comes 
home of an evening to study his books and 
papers, it always Stands on a chair just in 
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front of his table, so that he can see it with- 
out turning his head, every time he lifts his 
eyes from the writing !" 

In the murmured reply that foUowed, 
almost inaudible though it was, my ear dis- 
tiaguished a tone that set my heart beating. 

"Well, I can't teil, of course," said 
Madame Bouisse, in answer, evidently, to 
the remark just made ; " but if mam'sellis 
will only take the trouble to look in the 
glass, and then look at the picture, she will 
see how like it is. For my part, I believe 
it to be that, and nothing eise. Do you 
suppose I don't know the Symptoms ? 
Daim ! I have eyes, as well as my neigh- 
bours ; and you may take my word for it, 
raam'selle, that poor young gentleman is 
just as much in love as ever a man was in 
this World !" 

" No more of this, if you please, Madame 
Bouisse," said Hortense, so distinctly that I 
could no longer be in doubt as to the 
Speaker. 

I stayed to hear no more ; but retreating 
softly down the first flight of stairs, came 
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noisily up again, and went straight into my 
rooms, saying : — 

" Madame Bou'isse, are you here ?" 

"Not only Madame Bouisse, but an 
intruder who iraplores forgiveness," aaid 
Hortense, with a frank smile, but a h^ight- 
ened colour. 

I bowed profQundly. No need to teil her 
ehe was welcome — my face apoke for me. 

*Mt was Madame Bouisse who lured me 
in," continued phe, " tp look at thß.t paint- 
ing. 

*' Maisy oui ! I told mam'selle you had 
lier Portrait in your sitting-roora," laugbed 
the fat conderge^ leaning on her broora. 
" Tm sure it's quite like enough to be hers, 
bless her sweet face I" 

I feit myself turn scarlet. To hicje my 
confusion I took the picture down, and 
carried it to the window. 

" You will see it better by this light," I 
Said, pretending to dust it with my handker- 
chief " It is worth a close examination." 

Hortense knelt down, and studied it for 
3ome moments in silence. 
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*' It must be a oopy," she said, presently, 
more to herseif than rne — "it mü»t be a 
copyl" 

" It w a copy," I replied. " The original 
is at the Chäteau de Sainte Aulaire, near 
Montlh^ry." 

" May I ask how you came by it !" 

" A friend ofmine, who is an artist, copied 
it." 

" Then it was done especially for you ?'* 

"Just so." 

" And, no doubt, you value it ?" 

" More than anything I possess !" 

Then, fearing I had said too much, I 
added : — 

" If I had not admired the original very 
inuch, I should not have wished for a copy." 

She shifted the position of the picture in 
such a manner that, Standing where I did, 
I could no longer see her face. 

" Then you have seen the original," she 
said, in a low tone. 

" ündoubtedly — and you ?" 

" Yes, I have seen it ; but not lately." 

There was a brief pause. 

VOL. m. B 
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" Madame Bomsse thinks it so like your- 
seif, mademoiselle," I said, timidly, " that it 
might almost be your portrait." 

" I can believe it," she answered. " It is 
very like my mother." 

Her vüice faltered; and, still kneeling, 
she dropped her face in her hands, and 
wept silently. 

Madame Bouisse, in the meantime, had 
göne into my bed-chamber, where she was 
sweeping and singing to herseif with the 
door three parts closed, believing, no doubt, 
that she was affording me the opportunity to 
make a formal declaration. 

" Alas ! mademoiselle," I said, hesitating- 
ly, *'Ilittle thought . . . ." 

She rose, dashed the tears aside, and, 
holding out her hand to me, said, kindly — 

" It is no fault of yours, fellow-student, if 
I remind you of the portrait, or if the por- 
trait reminds me of one whom it resembles 
still more nearly. I am sorry to have 
troubled your kind heart with my griefs. 
It is not often that they rise to the surface." 

I raised her hand reverently to my lips. 
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" But you are looking worn and ill your- 
self," she added. *' Is anything the matter ?" 

" Not now," I replied. " But I have been 
up all night, and— rand I am very tired." 

" Was this in your professional capacity ?" 

" Not exactly — and yet partly so. I have 
been more a looker-on than an active agent 
— and I have witnessed a frightful death- 
scene." 

She sighed, and shook her head. 

" You are not of the stuff that surgeons 
are made of, fellow-student," she said, kind- 
ly. '* Instead of prescribing for others, you 
need some one to prescribe for you. Why, 
your band is quite feverish. You should go 
to bed, and keep quiet for the next twelve 
hours." 

" I will lie down for a couple of hours 
when Madame Bouisse is gone ; but I must 
be up and out again at six." 

" Nay, that is in three hours." 

" I cannot help it. It is my duty." 

" Then I have no more to say. Would 
you drink some lemonade, if I made it for 
you?" 

k2 
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^* I would drink poison, if you made it for 
mer 

^- A decidedly misplaced enthusiasm !'' 
laughed she, and lefl the room* 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

News from ßngland. 

jT was a glorious raorning — first moro- 
ing of the first week in the merry 
raonth of June — as I took ray cus- 
tomary way to Dr. Ch^ron's house in the 
Faubourg St. Germain. I had seen Dal- 
rymple oif by the night train the evening 
previous, and, refreshed by a good night's 
rest, had started soraewhat earlier than 
usual, for the purpose of taking a turn in 
the Luxerabourg Gardens before beginning 
my day's work, 

There the blossoraing parterres, the lav- 
ish perfuine from geraniura-bed and acacia- 
blossora, and the mad singing of the little 
birds up among the boughs,set me longing for 
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a holiday. I thought of Saxonholrae, 
and the sweet English woodlands round 
about. I thought how pleasant it would 
be to go horae to dear Old England, if only 
for ten days, and surprise my father in his 
quiet study. What if I asked Dr. Chiron 
to spare me for a fortnight? 

Turning these things over in my mind, I 
left the gardens, and, arriving presently at 
the well-known Porte Cochere in the Rue de 
Mont Parnasse, rang the great bell, crossed 
the duU courtyard, and took my usual seat at 
ray usual desk, not nearly so well disposed 
for work as usual. 

" If you please, monsieur," said the solemn 
servant, raaking his appearance at the door, 
" Monsieur le Docteur requests your presence 
in his private room." 

I went. Dr. Chiron was Standing on the 
hearth-rug, with his back to the fire, and 
his arms folded over his breast. An open 
letter, bordered broadly with black, lay 
upon his desk. Although distant some two 
yards from the table, his eyes were fixed 
upon this paper. When 1 came in he looked 
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up, pointed to a seat, but himself remained 
Standing and silent. 

" Basil Arbuthnot," he said, after a pause 
of some minutes, " I have this morning re- 
ceived a letter from England, by the early 
post." 

'* From ray father, sir ?" 

" No. From a stranger." 

" He looked straight at me as he said this, 
and hesitated. 

'' But it contains news," he added, " that 
— that much concern you." 

There was a fixed gravity about the lines 
of his handsorae mouth, and an unwonted 
erabarrassment in his raanner, that Struck me 
with apprehension. 

" Good news, I — I hope, sir," I faltered. 

"Bad news, ray young friend," said he, 
compassionately. " News that you must 
ineet like a man, with fortitude — with resig- 
nation. Your father — your excellent father 
— my honoured friend " 

He pointed to the letter and turned 
away. 

I rose up, sat down, rose up again, reach- 
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ed out a trembling band for the letter^ and 
read the loss that my heart had already pre- 
saged. 

My father was dead. 

Well as ever in the morning, he had been 
Struck with apoplexy in the afternoon, and 
died in a few hours, apparently without pain. 

The letter was written by our old family 
lawyer, and concluded with the request 
that Dr. Chiron would " break the melan- 
choly news to Mr. Basil Arbuthnot, who 
would doubtless retum to England for the 
funeral." 

My tears feil one by one upon the open 
letter. I had loved my father tenderly in 
my heart. His very roughnesses and eccen- 
tridties were dear to rae. I could not be- 
lieve that he was gone. I could not believe 
that I should never hear his voice again ! 

Dr. Chiron came over, and laid his band 
upon my Shoulder. 

" Come," he said, " you have much to do, 
and must soon be on your way. The ex- 
press leaves at midday. It is now ten, you 
have only two hours left." 
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" My poor father !" 

"Brunet," continued the Doctor, "shall 
go back with you to your lodgings and help 
you to pack. As for inoney " 

He took out bis pocket-book and offered 
ine a couple of notes ; but I shook my head 
and put them from me. 

" I have enough money, thank you," I 
Said. "Good-bye." 

" Good-bye," he replied, and, for the first 
time in all these months, shook rae by the 
hand. " You will write to me ?" 

I bowed my head in silence, and we part- 
ed. I found a cab at the door, and Brunet 
on ^e box. I was soon at home again. 
Home ! I feit as if I had no home now, 
either in France or England — as if all my 
Paris life were a brief, bright dream, and 
this the dreary waking. Hortense was out. 
It was one of her busy mornings, and she 
would not be back tili the afternoon. It 
was very bitter to leave without one last 
look — one last word. I seized pen and 
paper, and yielding for the first time to all 
the impulses of my love, wrote, without 
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weighing iny words, these few brief seri- 
tences : — 

" I have had a heavy loss, Hortense, and 
by the tiine you open this letter, I shall be 
far away. My father — my dear, good father 
— is no raore. My «jother died when I was 
a little child. T have no brothers — no sisters 
— no close family ties. I am alone in the 
World now — quite alone. My last thought 
here is of you. If it seems stränge to speak 
of love at such a moment, forgive me, for 
that love is now my only hope. Oh, that 
you were here, that I raight kiss your hand 
at parting, and know that sorae of your 
thoughts went with me ! I cannot believe 
that you are quite indifferent to me. It 
seems impossible that, loving you as I love, 
so deeply, so earnestly, I should love in vain. 
When I conie back I shall seek you here. 
where I have loved you so long. I shall 
look into your eyes for my answer, and read 
in them all the joy, or all the despair, of the 
life that lies before me. I had intended to 
get that Portrait copied again for you, be- 
cause you saw in it some likeness to your 
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mother ; but there has been no titne, and 
ere you receive this letter I shall be gone. 
I therefore send the picture to you by the 
concierge. It is ray parting gift to you. I 
can offer no greater proof of my love. Fare- 
well" 

Once written, I dared not read the letter 
over. I thrust it under her door, and in 
less than five minutes was on niy way to the 
Station. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The Fading of the Rainbow. 

I loved a love once, fairest among women ; 
Closed are her doors on me, I mnst not see her — 
AU, all are gone, the old familiär faces. 

Lamb. 

[EAÜTTFULLY and truly, in the 
fourth book of the most poetical of 
stories, has a New World romancist 
described the State of a sorrowing lover. 
" All around hirn," saifch he, " seemed dreatny 
and vague ; all within hira, as in a sun's 
eclipse. As the raoon, whether visible or 
invisible, has power over the tides of the 
ocean, so the face of that lady, whether pre- 
sent or absent, had power over the tides of 
his soul, both by day and night, both waking 
and sleeping. In every pale face and dark 
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eye he saw a resemblance to her ; and what 
the day denied him in reality, the night gave 
him in dreams." 

Such was, very faithfully, my own con- 
dition of mind during the interval which suc- 
ceeded ray departiire frotn Paris— the only 
difference being that Longfellow's hero was 
rejected by the woman he loved, and sorrow- 
ing for that rejection ; whilst I, neither re- 
jected nor accepted, mourned another grief, 
and through the tears of that trouble, look- 
ed forward anxiously to my uncertain 
future, 

I reached Saxonholme the night before 
my father's funeral, and remained there for 
ten days* I found myself, to my surprise, 
almost a rieh man — that is to say, sufßciently 
independent to follow the bent of my inclin- 
ations as regarded the future. 

My first impulse, on learning the extent 
of my means, was to relinquish a career that 
had been from the first distasteful to me— 
my second was to leave the decision to 
Hortense. To please her, to be worthy of 
her, to prove my devotion to her, was what 
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I most desired upon earth. If she wished 
to see rae useful and active in my generation, 
I would do my best to be so for her sake — 
if, on the contrary, she only cared to see me 
content, I would devote myself henceforth 
to that life of " retired leisure" that I had 
always coveted. Could man love more 
honestly and heartily ? 

One year of foreign life had wrought a 
marked difference in me. I had not observed 
it so much in Paris; but here, amid old 
scenes and old reminiscences, I seemed to 
raeet the image of my former seif, and 
wondered at the change 'twixt now and then. 
I left home, timid, ignorant of the world and 
its ways, reserved, silent, almost misanthro- 
pic. I came back strengthened mentally 
and physically. Studious as ever, I could 
yet contemplate an active career without 
positive repugnance. I knew how to meet 
and treat my fellow-men ; I was acquainted 
with Society in its most refined and most 
homely phases. I had tasted of pleasure, of 
disappointment, of love — of all that makes 
life earnest. 
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As the time drew near when I should re- 
turn to Paris, grief, and hope, and that 
Strange reluctance which would fain defer 
the thing it most desires, perplexed and 
troubled rae by day and night. Once again 
on the road, the past seemed niore than ever 
drearn-like, and Paris and Saxonhohne be- 
came confiised together in my mind, like the 
mingling outlines of two dissolving views. 

I crossed the Channel this time in a thick, 
misting rain ; pushed on straight for Paris, 
and reached the Cit^ Berg^re in the uiidst 
of a warm and glowing afternoon. The 
great streets were crowded with carriages 
and foot-passengers. The trees were in their 
füllest leaf. The sun poured down on pave- 
ment and awning with almost tropical inten- 
sity. I dismissed my cab at the top of the 
Rue du Faubourg Montmartre, and went up 
to the house on foot. A flower-girl sat in 
the shade of the archway, tying up her 
flowers for the evening-sale, and I bought a 
Cluster of white roses for Hortense as I went 
by. 

Madame Bouisse was sound asleep in her 
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little sanctum ; but my key hung in its old 
place, so I took it without disturbing her, 
and went up as if I had been away only a 
few hours. Arrived at the third story, I 
stopped outside Hortense's door and listen- 
ed. All was very silent within, She was 
out, perhaps; or writing quietly in the 
farther Chamber. I thought I would leave 
my travelling-bag in my own roora, and 
then ring boldly for admittance. I turned 
the key, and found myself once again in my 
own familiär, pleasant Student home. The 
books and busts were there in their accus- 
tomed places ; everything was as I had left 
it. Everything, except the picture ! The pic- 
ture was gone; so Hortense had accepted it ! 
Three letters awaited me on the table ; 
one from Dr. Chiron, written in a bold 
band — a mere note of condolence : one from 
Dalrymple, dated Chamounix : the third 
from Hortense. I knew it was from her. I 
knew that that sraall, clear, upright writing, 
so singularly distinct and regulär, could be 
only hers. I had never seen it before ; but 
mv heart identified it. 
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That letter contained my fate. I took it 
up, laid it down, paced backwards and for- 
wards, and for several minutes dared not 
break the seal. At length I opened it. It 
ran thus : — 

" Friend and Fellow-Stüdknt, 

'* I had hoped that a man 
such as you and a woman such as I might 
becorae true friends, discuss books and pro- 
jects, give and take the lesser Services af 
life, and yet not end by loving. In this be- 
lief, despite occasional misgivings, I have 
suffered our intercourse to become intiniacy 
— our acquaintance, friendship. I see now 
that I was mistaken, and now, when it is, 
alas ! too late, I reproach myself for the 
consequences of that rnistake. 

** I can be nothing to you, friend. I have 
dttties in life niore sacred than niarriage. I 
have a task to fulfil which is sterner than 
love, and imperative as fate* I do not say 
that to answer you thus costs me no pain. 
Were there even hope, I would bid you 
hope ; but my labour presses heavily upon 

VOL. iir. s 
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me, and regeated failure has left me weary 
and heart-sick. 

" You teil me in your letter that, by the 
tirae I read it, you will be far away. It* is 
now my turn to repeat the same words. 
When you come back to your rooms, mine 
will be empty. I shall be gone ; all I ask 
is, that you will not atterapt to seek rae. 

" FarewelL I accept your gift. Perhaps 
I act selfishly in taking it, but a day may 
come wben I shall justify that selfishness to 
you. In the meantime, once again fare- 
well. You are ray only friend, and these 
are the saddest words I have ever written 
— forget me ! 

" HORTENSE." 

I scarcely know how I feit, or what I 
did, on first reading this letter. I believe 
that I stood for a long time stone still, inca- 
pable of realizing the extent of ray misfor- 
tune. By-and-by it seemed to rush upon 
me suddenly. I threw open my window, 
scaled the balcony rails, and forced my way 
into her rooms. 
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Her rooms ! Ah, by that window she 
used to sit — at that table she read and 
wrote — in that bed she slept I All around 
and about were scattered evidences of her 
presence. üpon the chimney-piece lay an 
envelope addressed to her nanie — upon the 
floor, some fragments of torn paper and 
some ends of cordage ! The very flowers 
were yet fresh upon her balcony I^ The 
sight of these things, while they confirnied 
niy despair, thawed the ice at niy heart. I 
kissed the envelope that »he had touehed, 
the flowers she had tended, the pillow on 
which her head had been wont to rest. I 
called wildly on her name. I threw myself 
on the floor in my great agony, and wept 
aloud. 

I cannot teil how long I may have lain 
there ; bat it seemed like a life-tirne. Long 
enough, at all events, to drink the bitter 
draught to the last drop — long enough to 
learn that life had now no grief in störe 
for which I should weep again. 



h2 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Treateth of many things ; but chiefly of Books 
and Poets. 

Dreams, books, are each a world ; and books, we know, 
Are a sabstantial world, both pure and good. 

WOKDSWORTH. 

[HERE are times when this beautiful 
World seeins to put on a mourning 
garb, as if sympathising, like a gen- 
tle mother, with the grief that consumes us ; 
wheii the trees shake their arms in mute 
sorrow, and scatter their faded leaves like 
ashes on our heads ; when the slow rains 
weep down upon us, and the very elouds 
look cold above. Then, like Hamlet the 
Dane, we take no pleasure in the life that 
weighs so wearily upon us, and deein " this 
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goodly frame, the earth, a sterile promontory ; 
this most excellent canopy, the air, this brave, 
overhanging firmament, this raajestical roof 
fretted with golden fire, a foul and pestilent 
congregation of vapours." 

So it was with me, in the heavy time that 
foUowed my return to Paris. I had lost 
everything in losing her I loved. I had no 
aim in life. No occupation. No hope. No 
rest. The clouds had rolled between me 
and the sun, and wrapped rae in their cold 
shadows, and all was dark about me. I feit 
that I could sav with an old writer — '* For 
the World, I count it, not an inn, but an hos- 
pital; and a place, not to live, but to die in.*^ 

Week after week I lingered in Paris, 
hoping against hope, and always seeking 
her. I had a haunting conviction that she 
was not far off, and that, if I only had 
strength to persevere, I must find her. 
Possessed by this fixed idea, I paced the 
sultry streets day after day throughout the 
burning months of June and July ; lingered 
at dusk and early morning about the gar- 
dens of the Luxembourg, and such other 
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quiet places as she might freqoent ; and, 
heedless alike of fatigue, or heat, or tem- 
pest, traversed the dusty city over and over 
again from barrier to barrier, in every di- 
rection. 

Could I but see her once more — once 
only! Could I but listen to her sweet 
voice, even though it bade rae an eternal 
farewell ! Could I but lay my lips for the 
last, last time upon her band, and see the 
tender pity in her eyes, and be comforted ! 

Seeking, waiting, sorrowing thus, I grew 
daily weaker and paler, scarcely ^conscious 
of my own failing strength, and indifierent 
to all things save one. In vain Dr. Cheron 
urged me to resume my studies. In vain 
Müller, ever cheerful and active, came con- 
tinually to my lodgings, seeking to divert my 
though ts into healthier Channels. In vain I 
received letter after letter frora Oscar 
Dalrymple, imploring me to foUow him to 
Switzerland, where his wife had already 
jüined him. I shut my eyes to all alike. 
Study had grown hateful to me ; Müller s 
cheerfulness jarred upon me ; Dalrymple 
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was too happy for my companionship. 
Liberty to pursue my weary search, peace 
to brood over my sorrow, were all that I 
now asked. I had not yet arrived at that 
stage when sympathy grows precious. 

So weeks went by, and August came, 
and a slow conviction of the utter hopeless- 
ness of my efforts dawned gradually upon 
rae. She was really gone. If she had been 
in Paris all this tirae pursuing her daily 
avocations, I must surely have found her. 
Where should I seek her next ? What 
should I do with life, with time, with the 
future ? 

I resolved, at all events, to relinquish 
medicine at once, and for ever. So I wrote 
a brief farewell to Dr. Chiron and another 
to Müller, and, without seeing either again, 
returned abruptly to England. 

I will not dwell on this part of my story ; 
enough that I settled ray affairs as quickly as 
might be, left an old servanf in care of the 
solitary house that had been my birthplace, 
and turned ray back once raore on Saxon- 
holme, perhaps for years— perhaps for ever; 
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and in less than three weeks was again on 
my way to the Continent. 

The spirit of restlessness was now upon 
me. I had no home ; 1 had no peace ; and 
in place of the sun there was darkness. So 
I went with the thorns around my brow, and 
the shadow of the cross upon my breast. I 
wentto suflfer — toendure, — ifpos8ible,to for- 
get. Oh, the grief of the soul which lives on 
in the night, and looks for no dawning! Oh, 
the weary weight that presses down the tired 
eyelids, and yet leaves them sleepless ! Oh, 
the tide of alien faces, and the sickening re- 
membrance of one, too dear, which may never 
be looked upon again I I carried with nie 
the antidote to every pleasure. In the 
raidst of crowds, I was alone. In the 
midst of novelty, the one thought came, and 
made all stale to me. Like Dr. Donne, I 
dwelt with the iraage of my dead seif at niy 
side. 

Thus for many, many months we journey- 
ed together — I and my sorrow — and passed 
through fair and famous places, and saw the 
seasons change under newskies. Tothe quaint 
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old Flemish cities and the Gothic Rhine — 
tothe plains and passes ofSpain — tothe unfre- 
quented Valleys of the Tyrol and the glacier- 
lands of Switzerland I went, but still found 
not the forgetfolness I sought. As in Hol- 
bein's fresco the skeleton plays his part in 
every scene, so my trouble stalked beside 
nie, drank of my cup, and sat grinily at my 
table. It was with me in Naples and among 
the orange groves of Sorrento. It met me 
amid the ruins of the Roman Forum. It 
travelled with me over the blue Mediter- 
ranean, and landed beside me on the shores 
of the Cyclades. Go where I would, it 
possessed and foUowed me, and brooded 
over my head, like the cloud that rested 
on the ark. 

Thinking over this period of my life, I 
seem to be turning the leaves of a rieh 
album, or wandering through a gallery of 
glowing landscapes, and yet all the time to 
be dreaming. Faces grown familiär for a 
few days and never seen after — pictures 
photographed upon the memory in all their 
vividness — glimpses of cathedrals, of palaces/ 
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of ruins, of sunset and storm, sea and shore, 
flit before me for a raoment, and are gone 
like phantasmagoria. 

And like phantasmagoria ihey impress- 
ed ine at the tirae. Nothing seemed real 
f* to nie. Startled, now and then, into ad- 

1 juiration or wonder, my apathy feil from 

I nie like a garment, and my heart throbbed 

j again as of old. ßut this was seldom — so 

I seldom that I could almost count the times 

I when it befell me. 

Thus itwas that travelling did me no per- 
manent good. It enlarged iny experience ; 
it undoubtedly cultivated my taste ; but it 
brought me neither rest, nor sympathy, nor 
;, consolation. On the contrary, it widened 

I the gulf between me and my fellow-men. I 

I formed no friendships. I kept up no cor- 

L respondence. A sojourner in hoteis, I be- 

caine more and more withdrawn from all 
I tender and social impulses, and almost forgot 

■ the very name of home. So strong a hold 

1 did this morbid love of self-isolation take 

\ upon me, that I left Florence on one occa- 

• sion, after a stay of only three days, because 
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I had Seen the names of a Saxonholrae 
family among the list of arrivals in the 
Giornale Toscano. 

Three years went by thus — three Springs 
— three vintages — three winters — tili, weary 
of wandering, I began to ask myself " what 
next ?" My old passion for books had, in 
the raeantime, re-asserted itself, and I long- 
ed once niore for quiet. I knew now that 
iny pilgriraage was hopeless. I knew that I 
loved her ever ; that I could never forget her ; 
that although the first pangs were past, I yet 
rnust bear 

*^ All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatigfied longing, 
All the dull, deep pain, andcoustant anguish of patience !** 

I reasoncd with myself. I resolved to be 
stronger — at all events, to be calmer. Ex- 
hausted and world-worn, I turned in thought 
to iny native village among the green hüls, 
to my deserted home, and the great soli- 
tary study with its busts and bookshelves, 
and its vista of neglected garden. The rooras 
where my mother died ; where my father 
wrote ; where, as a boy, I dreamed and 
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studied, would at least have raemories for 
me. 

Perhaps, silently underlying all these 
motives, I luay at this time already have be- 
gun to entertain one other project which 
was not so inuch a uiotive as a hope — not 
so rauch a hope as a half-seen possibility. I 
had written verses froni time to time all my 
life long, and of late they had come to rae 
more abundantly than ever. They flowed 
in upon me at times like an irresistible tide ; 
at others they ebbed away for weeks, and 
seemed as if gone for ever. It was a power 
over which I had no control, and sought to 
have none. I never tried to make verses ; 
but, when the inspiration was upon me, I 
made them, as it were, in spite of myself. 
My desk was füll of them in time — sonnets, 
scraps of songs, fragments of blank verse, 
attempts in all sorts of queer and rugged 
raetres— hexameters, pentameters, alcaics,and 
the like ; with, here and there, a dialogue 
out of an imaginary tragedy, or a translation 
from some Italian or German poet. This 
taste grew by degrees to be a rare and subtle 
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pleasure to me. My rhymes becaine my 
coTDpanions, and when the interval of Stag- 
nation cauie, I was restless and lonely tili it 
passed away. 

At length there came an hour (I was ly- 
ing, I remernber, on a ledge of turf on a 
mountain side, overlooking one of the Italian 
Valleys of the Alps), when I asked inyself 
for the first time 

** Am I also a poet ?" 

I bad never dreamed of it, never thought 
of it, never even hoped it, tili that monient 
I had scribbled on, idly, carelessly, out of 
what seeined a inere facile impulse, correct- 
ing nothing ; seldom even reading what I 
had written, after it was committed to paper. 
I had sometimes been pleased with a melo- 
dious cadence or a happy image — sometimes 
amused with my own flow of thought and 
readiness of versification ; but that I, simple 
BasilArbuthnot,should be, after all, enriched 
with this splendid gift of song — was it mad 
presumption, or were theee things proof ? 
I knew not ; but, lying on the parched 
grass of the mountain-side, I tried the ques- 
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tion over in luy inind this way and that, tili 
*' my heart beat in my brain." How should 
I oome at the truth ? How should I test 
whether this opening Paradise was indeed 
Eden, or only the mirage of my fancy — 
mere sunshine upon sand? We all write 
verses at some moment or other in cur 
lives, even the most prosaic amongst us — 
some because they are happy ; some because 
they are sad ; some because the living fire 
of youth irapels them, and they must be up 
and doing, let the work be what it may. 

" Many fenrent soiik, 
Sinke rhyme on rhyme, who woiild strike steel on steel, 
If Steel had offer'd." 

Was this case mine? Was I fancying 
myself a poet, only because I was an idle 
man, and had lost the woman I loved ? To 
answer these questions myself was impossi- 
ble. They could only be answered by the 
public voice, and before I dared question ' 
that Oracle I had much to do. I resolved 
to discipline myself to the harness of rhythin. 
I resolved to go back to the fathers of 
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poetry — to graduate once again in Homer 
and Dante, Chaucer and Shakspeare. I 
promised uiyself that, before I tried my 
wings in the sun, I would be my own 
severest critic. Nay, more — that I would 
never try them so long as it seemed possi- 
ble a fall might come of it. Once come to 
this determination, 1 feit häppier and more 
hopeful than I had feit for the last three 
years. I looked across the blue mists of 
the Valley below, and up to the aerial peaks 
which rose, faint, and far, and glittering — 
mountain beyond mountain, ränge above 
ränge, as if painted on the thin, transparent 
air — and it seemed to me that they stood 
by, steadfast and silent, the witnesses of my 
resolve. 

" I will be strong," I said. " I will be 
an idler and a dreamer no longer. Books 
have been my world. I have taken all, and 
given nothing. Now I too will work, and 
work to prove that I was not unworthy of 
herlove." 

Going down, by-and-by, into the Valley 
as the shadows were lengthening, I met a 
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traveller with an open book in his band. 
He was an Englishman — small, sallow, 
wiry, and wore a grey, loose ooat, with 
two large pockets füll of books. I had tuet 
hira once before at Milan, and again in a 
stearaer on Lage Maggiore. He was always 
reading. He read in the diligence — he read 
when he was Walking — he read all through 
dinner at the tables-cT-hSte. He had a mania 
for reading ; and niight, in fact, be said to 
be bound up in his own library. 

Meeting thus on the mountain, we feil 
into conversation. He told me that he was 
on his way to Geneva, that he detested Con- 
tinental life, and that he was only waiting 
the arrival of certain letters before starting 
for England. 

"But," said I, "you do not, perhaps, 
give Continental life a fair trial, You are 
always absorbed in the pages of a book ; 
and, as for the scenery, you appear not to 
observe it." 

" Deuce take the scenery !" he exclaimed, 
pettishly. "I never look at it. All 
scenery 's alike. Trees, mountains, water — 
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water, mountains, trees : the same thing 
over and over again, like the bits of coloured 
glass in a kaleidoscope. I read about the 
scenery, and that is quite enough for 
me. 

^' But no bock can paint an Italian lake 
or an Alpine sunset ; and when one is on 
the spot . . ." 

" I beg your pardon,** interrupted the 
traveller in grey. "Everything is much 
pleasanter and more picturesque in books 
than in reality — travelling especially. There 
are no bad smells in books. There are no 
long bills in books. Above all, there are 
no mosquitoes. Travelling is the greatest 
mistake in the world, and I am going home 
as fast as I can." 

" And henceforth, I suppose, your travels 
will be confined to your library," I said, 
smiling. 

"Exactly so. I may say, with Hazlitt, 
that * food, warrath, sleep, and a book,' are 
all I require. With those I may make the 
tour of the world, and incur neither expense 
nor fatigue." 

VOL. m. T 
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" Books, after all, are friends,'* I said, 
with a sigh. 

"Sir," rq>lied the traveller, waving his 
band eomewhat theatrically, " books are cur 
first real friends, and our last I have no 
others. I wish for no others. I rely upon 
no others. They are the only associates up- 
on whom a sensible man may depend. They 
are always wise, and they are always witty. 
They never intrude upon us when we de- 
sire to be alone. They never speak ill of 
US behind our backs. They are never ca- 
pricious, and never surly ; neither are they, 
like some clever folks, pertinaciously silent 
when we most wish thera to shine. Did 
Shakspeare ever refuse his best thoughts to 
US, or Montaigne decline to be companion- 
aWe? .Did you ever find Moli^re duU? or 
Larab prosy? or Scott unentertaining? " 

^* You remind me," said I, laughing, " of 
the Student in Chaucer, who desired for his 
only pleasure and society, 

** • at his bedde'a head 

A twenty bokes clothed in black and red, 
Of Arißtotle and his philosophy 1 ' " 
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'' Ay," replied my new acquaintance, " but 
he preferred theni expressly to ' robes riebe, 
or fidel or sautrie/ whereas, I prefer them 
to men and wonien, and to Aristotle and 
bis pbilosopby, into tbe bargain 1" 

" Your own pbilosopby, at least, is ad- 
mirable," said I. "For many a year — I 
migbt almost say for most years of ray life 
— I bave been a disciple in tbe same scbool." 

''Sir, you cannot belong to a better. 
Tbink of tbe convenience of al ways carrying . 
balf a dozen intimate friends in your pocketi 
Good afternoon." 

We bad now corae to a point wbere two 
patbs diverged, and tbe reading traveller, 
always econoniical of time, opened bis book 
wbere be bad last turned down tbe leaf, and 
disappeared round tbe comer. 

I never saw bira again ; but bis tbeory 
amused me, and, as trifles will sometimes do 
even in tbe gravest matters, decided me. So 
tbe result of all ray bopes and reflections 
was tbat 1 went back to England and to tbe 
Student life tbat bad been tbe dream of my 
youtb. 

t2 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

My Birthday. 

[HREE years of foreign travel, and 
five of retirement at home, brought 
my twenty-ninth birthday. I was 
still young, it is true; but how changed 
from that prime of early manhood when I 
used to play Romeo at midnight to Hortense 
upon her balcony I I looked at myself in 
the glass that morning, and contemplated the 
wearied, bronzed, and bearded face which 

^^ . . . seared by toil and something touch^d by time," 

now gave me back glance for glance. I look- 
ed older than my age by many years. M}^ 
eyes had grown grave with a steadfast 
melancholy, and streaks of premature silver 
gleamed here and there in the still abundant 
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hair which had beea the solitary vanity of 
uiy youth. 

*'Is she also thus changed and faded?" I 
asked niyself, as I turned away. And then 
I sighed to think that if we met she raight 
not know ine. 

For I loved her still ; worshipped her ; rais- 
ed altars to her in the dusky Chambers of my 
memory. My whole life was dedicated to her. 
My best thoughts were hers. My poems, 
my ambition, my hours of labour, all were 
hers only I I knew now that no time 
could change the love which had so changed 
me, or dim the sweet rememberance 
of tliat face which I carried for ever ^ 
my heart, like an amulet. Other women 
might be fair, but my eyes never'sought 
them ; other voices might be sweet, but my 
ear never listened to them; other hands 
might be soft, but my lips never pressed 
them. She was the only woman in all my 
World — the only star in all my night — the 
one Eve of my ruined Paradise. In a word, 
I loved her — loved her, I think, more dearly 
than before I lost her. 
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" Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the lemover to remove : 
O no ! it is an eyer-fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken/' 

I had that moming received by post a 
parcel of London papers and magazines, 
which, for a foolish reason of my own, I 
almost dreaded to open ; so, putting off the 
evil hour, I thrust the ominous parcel into 
!ny pocket and went out to read it in some 
green solitude, far away among the lonely 
hüls and tracts of furzy common that extend 
for miles and miles around my native place. 
It was a delicious autumn morning, bright 
and fresh and joyous as spring. The pur- 
ple heather was all a-bloom along the 
slopes of the hill-sides. The golden sand- 
clifFs glittered in the sun. The great fir- 
woods reached away over heights and 
through Valleys — " grand and spiritual trees," 
pointing ever upward with warning finger, 
like the Apostles in the old Italian pictures. 
Now I passed a solitary farm-yard where 
busy labourers were piling th^ latest Stacks ; 
now met a group of happy children gather- 
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ing wild nuts and blackberries. By-and-by, 
I carae upon a great common, with a pictu- 
resque mill standing high against the sky. 
All around and about stretched a vast pros- 
pect of woodland and tufted heath, bounded 
far off by a ränge of chalk-hills speckled 
with farm-houses and villages, and melting 
towards the west into a distance faint and 
far, and mystic as the horizon of a Turner, 

Here I threw myself on the green turf 
and rested. Truly, Nature is a great 
"physician of souls." The peace of the 
place descended into my heart, and hushed 
for awhile the voice of its repinings. The 
delicious air, the living silence of the 
woods, the dreamy influences of the autura- 
nal sunshine, all alike served to lull me into 
a pleasant mood, neither gay nor sad, but 
very calm— calm enough for the purpose 
for which I had come. So 1 brought out 
my packet of papers, summoned all my 
philosophy to my aid, and met my own 
name upon the second page. For here was, 
as I had anticipated, a critique on my first 
volume of poems. 
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IndifFerence to criticism, if based upon a 
simple consciousness of luoral right, is a 
noble thing. But indifference to critidsm, 
taken in its ordinary, and especially its 
literary sense, is generally a very small 
•thing, and resolves itself, for the most part, 
into a halting and one-sided kind of stoi- 
clsm, meaning indifference to blame and 
ridicule, and never indifference to praise. It 
is very convenient to the disappointed 
authorling ; very effective in the established 
writer ; but it is mere vanity at the root, 
and equally contemptible in both. For my 
part, I confess that I came to my trial as 
tremblingly as any poor caitiff to the fiery 
ordeal, and finding myself miraculously 
clear of the burning ploughshares, was quite 
as füll of wonder and thankfulness at my 
good fortune. For I found my purposes 
appreciated, and my best thoughts under- 
stood ; not, it is true, without some censure, 
Imt it was censure terapered so largely with 
encouragement that I drew hope from it, 
and not despondency. And then I thbught 
of Hortense, and, picturing to myself all the 
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joy it would have been to lay these things 
at her feet, I turned my face to the grass, 
and wept like a child. 

Then, one by one, tbe ghosts of my dead 
hopes rose out of the grave of the past and 
vanished *' into thin air " before me ; and in 
their place came earnest aspirations, bom of 
the man's strong will. I resolved to use 
wiseiy the gifts that were mine — to sing 
well the song that had risen to my lips — to 
" seize the spirit of my time," and turn to 
noble uses the God-given weapons of the 
poet. So should I be worthier of her re- 
membrance, if she yet remembered rae — 
worthier, at all events, to remeraber her. 

Thus the hours ebbed, and when I at 
length rose and tu/ned my face horaeward, 
the golden day was already bending west- 
ward. Lower and lower sank the sun as 
the miles shortened; stiller and sweeter 
grew the evening air ; and ever my length- 
ening shadow travelled before me along the 
dusty road — wherein I was more fortunate 
than the man in the German story who sold 
his to the devil. 
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It was quite dusk by the time I gaia- 
ed the outskirts of the town, and I re- 
flected with much contentment upojx iJie 
prospect of a cosy bachelor dinner, and, after 
dinner, lamplight and a book. 

*' If you please, sir," said Collins, " a lady 
has been here." 

Collins — the same Collins who had been 
ray father's servant when I was a boy at 
home — was now a grave married man, with 
hair fast whitening. 

" A lady ?" I echoed. " One ofmy cousins, 
I suppose, from Efl5nghara." 

"No, sir," said Collins. *' A stränge lady 
— a foreigner." 

A stranger I a foreigner! I feit myself 
change colour. 

" She left her name ?" I asked. 

*' Her Card, sir," said Collins, and handed 
it to me. 

I took it up with fingers that shook in 
spite of me, and read : — 



MADi-LE. DE SAINTE AÜLAIRE. 
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I dropped the card, with a sigh of pro- 
found disappointraent. * 

" At what time did this lady call, CoUins ?" 

" Not very long after you left the house, 
sir. She said she would call again. She is 
at the White Horse." 

*^ She shall not have the trouble of Coming 
here," I said, drawing my chair to the table. 
*' Send James up to the White Horse with 
my compliments, and say that I will wait 
upon the lady in about an hour's time." 

Collins darted away to despatch the 
message, and returning presently with the 
pale ale, uncorked it dexterously, and stood 
at the^side-board, serenely indifferent. 

" And what kind of person was this — this 
Mademoiselle de Stinte Aulaire, Collins ?" I 
asked, leisurely bisecting a partridge. 

"Can't say, sir, indeed. Lady kept her 
veil down." 

" Humph ! Tall or short, Collins ?" 

" Rather tall, sir." 

^*Young?" 

^'Haven't an idea, sir. Voice very pleasant, 
though." 
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A pleasant voice has always a certain at- 
traction for me. Hortense's voice was ex- 
quisite — rieh and low, and somewhat deeper 
than the voiees of most women. 

I took up the eard again. Mademoiselle 
de Sainte Aulaire ! Where had I heard that 
name? 

" She Said nothing of the nature of her 
business, I suppose, Collins ?" 

" Nothing at all, sir. Dear rae, sir, I beg 
pardon for not mentioning it before; bat 
there's been a messenger over from the White 
Horse, sinee the lady left, to know if you 
were yet horae," 

" Then she is in haste ?" 

" Very uneomnion haste, I should say, sir," 
replied Collins, deliberately, 

I pushed back the untasted dish, and rose 
directly. 

" You should have told me this before," I 
said, hastily. 

" But — but surely, sir, you will dine — " 

" I will wait for nothing," I interrupted; 
" ni go at once. Had I known the lady 's 
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business was urgent, I would not have delay- 
ed a moment." 

CoUins cast a mournful glance at the table, 
and sighed respectfully. Before he had re- 
covered from bis amazement, I was half way 
to the inn. 

The White Horse was now the feading 
hostelry of Saxonholme. The old Red Lion 
was no more. Its former host and hostess 
were dead ; a brewery oocupied its site ; and 
the White Horse was kept by a portly Boni- 
face, who had been head-waiter under the 
extinct dynasty. But there had been many 
changes in Saxonholme since my boyish 
days, and this was one of the least among 
them. 

I was shown into the best sitting-room, 
preceded by a smart waiter in a white neck- 
cloth. At a glance I took in all the bear- 
ings of the scene — the table with its untasted 
dessert ; the shadedlamp; the closed curtains 
of red damask ; the thoughtful figure in the 
easy chair. Although the weather was yet 
warm, a fire blazed in the grate ; but the 
Windows were open behind the crimson cur- 
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tains, and the evening air stole gently in. 
It was like stepping into a picture by Grer- 
ard Dow, so closed, so glowing, so rieh in 
colour. 

"Mr. Arbuthnot," said the smart waiter, 
flinging the door very wide open, and lin- 
gering to see what might foUow. 

The lady rose slowly, bowed, waved her 
hand towards a chair at some distance from 
her own, and resumed her seat. The wailer 
reluctantly left the roorn. 

" I had not intended, sir, to give you the 
trouble of coming here," said Mademoiselle 
de Sainte Aulaire, using her fan as a hand- 
screen, and speaking in a low, and, as it 
seeraed to nie, a soraewhat constrained 
voice. I could not see her face, but so me- 
thing in the accent made my heart leap. 

*' Pray do not name it, madam," I said. 
" It is nothing." 

She bent her head, aaif thanking me, and 
went on : — 

" I have come to this place," she said, "in 
Order to prosecute certain inquiries which 
are of great importance to myself. May I 
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ask if you are a native of Saxonholme ?** 

"lam." 

" Were you here in the year 18 — ?" 

" I was." 

" Will you give rae leave to test your me- 
mory respecting sorae events that took place 
about that time ?" 

" By all means.'' 

Madenioiselle de Sainte Aulaire thanked 
me with a gesture, withdrew her chair still 
farther frora the radius of the lamp and the 
fire, and said : — 

" I must entreat your patience if I first 
weary you with one or two particulars of my 
family history." 

" Madam, 1 listen." 

During the brief pause that ensued, I tried 
vainly to distinguish soraething more of her 
features. I could only trace the outline of a 
slight and graceful figure, the contour of a 
very slender hand, and the ample foldp of a 
dark silk dress. 

At length, in a low, sweet voice, she 
began : — 

" Not to irapose upon you any duU gene- 
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alogical details," she said, '* I will begin by 
telling you that the Sainte Aulaires are an 
ancient French famfly of Beamais extracdon, 
and that my grandfather was the last Mar- 
quis who bore the title. Holding large 
possessions in the comtat of Venaissin (a dia- 
triet which now foruis part of the depart- 
nient of Vaucluse) and other demesnes at 
Montlh^ry, in the province of the Ile de 
France " 

" At Montlhöry ! " I exclaiined, suddenly 
recovering the lost link in ray luemory. 

" The Sainte Aulaires, " continued the 
lady, without pausing to notice my Inter- 
ruption, " were 8ufl5ciently wealthy to keep 
up their social position, and to contract alli- 
ances with many of the best families in the 
south of France. Towards the early part 
of the reign of Louis XIII. they began to 
be conspicuous at court, and continued to re- 
side in and near Paris up to the period of 
the Revolution. Marshals of France, En- 
voys, and Ministers of State during a period 
of nearly a Century and a half, the Sainte 
Aulaires had enjoyed too many honours not 
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to be among the firat of those who feil in 
the Reign of Terror. My grandfather, who, 
as I have already said, was the last Marquis 
bearing the title, was seized with his wife 
and daughter at his Chäteau near Mont- 
Ih^ryin the spring-time of 1793, and carried 
to La Force. Thence, after a mock trial, 
they were all three oonveyed to execution, 
and publicly guillotined on the sixth of June 
in the same year. Do you foUow nie ?" 

"Perfectly." 

*^ One survivor, however, remained in the 
person of Charles Armand, Prövöt de Sainte 
Aulaire, only son of the Marquis, then a 
youth of seventeen years of age, and pur- 
suing his studies in the seclusion of an old 
fainily seat in Vaucluse. He fled into Italy. 
In the meantime, his inheritance was con- 
fiscated ; and the last representative of the 
race, reduced to exile and beggary, assumed 
another name. It were idle to attempt to 
map out his life through the years that 
foUowed. He wandered from land to land ; 
lived none knew how; became a tutor, a 
miniature painter, a volunteeratNaples under 

VOL. m. u 
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— 

General Pepe, a teacher of languages in 
London, oorrector of the press to a pablirii- 
ing house in Bruaaels— everything or any- 
thing, in short, by which he could honour- 
ably earn his bread. During these years of 
toil and poverty, he marriei The lady was 
an orphan, of Scotch extraction, poor and 
proud as himself, and governess in a school 
near Brüssels. She died in the third yew 
of their union, and left him with one little 
daughter. This child became henceforth 
his only care and happiness. While she was 
yet a/ mere infant, he placed her in the 
school where her mother had been teacher. 
There she remained, first as pupil, by-and-by 
as governess, for more thän sixteen years. 
The child was called by an old family 
narae that had been her grandmother s and 
her great-grandniother's in the high and 
palmy days of the Sainte Aulaires — Hor- 
tense." 

" Hortense ! " I cried, rising from my 
chair. 

" It is not an uncommon name," said the 
lady. ** Does it surprise you ?" 
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'' I — I beg your pardon, madam," I 
staramered, resuming my seat. "I once 
had a dear friend of that name. Pray go 
on.'* 

^^ For ten years the refugee contrived to 
keep his little Hortense in the safe and 
pleasant shelter of her Flemish horae. He 
led a wandering life, no one knew where ; 
and earned his money, no one knew how. 
Travel-worn and careworn, he was prema- 
turely aged, and at fifty might well have been 
inistaken for a man of sixty-five or seven- 
ty. Poor and broken as he was, however, 
Monsieur de Sainte A^ulaire was every inch 
a gentleman of the old school ; and his little 
girl was proud of him, when he carae to the 
school to see her, This, however, was very 
seldora — never oftener than twice or three 
times in the year. When she saw him for 
the last tirae, Hortense was about thirteen 
years of age. He looked paler, and thinner, 
and poorer than ever ; and when he bade 
her farewell, it was as if ander the presenti- 
ment that they might meet no more. He 

ü2 
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then told her, for the first time, something 
of bis Story, and left with her at parting a 
small ooffer containing his deGorations, a few 
trinkets that had been his inother's, and his 
sword — the badge of his nobiüty." 

The lady's voice faltered, I neither spoke 
nor stirred, but sat like a man of stone. 

Then she went on again : — 

"The father never came again. The 
child, finding herseif* afler a oertain length 
of tirae thrown upon the charity of her 
form er instructors, was glad to become 
under-teacher in their school, The rest of 
her history raay be told in a few words, 
From under-teacher she becanie head- 
teacher, and at eighteen passed as governess 
into a private family. At twenty she 
removed to Paris, and set foot for the first 
time in the land of her fathers. All was 
now changed in France. The Bourbons 
reigned again, and her father, had he re- 
appeared, might have reclairaed his lost 
estates. She sought him far and near. She 
employed agents to discover him. She 
could not believe that he was dead. To be 
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once again clasped in his arms — to bring 
hini back to his native country — ^to see him 
resume his name and Station — this was the 
bright dream of her life. To accomplish 
these things she laboured in raany ways, 
teaching and writing ; for Hortense also was 
proud — too proud to put forward an un- 
supported claim. For with her father were 
lost the title-deeds and papers that might 
have made the daughter wealthy, and she 
had no means of proving her identity. Still 
she laboured heartily, lived poorly, and 
earned enough to push her inquiries far 
and wide — even to journey hither and 
thither, whenever she fancied, alas ! that a 
clue had been found. Twice she travelled 
into Switzerland, and once into Italy, but 
always in vain. The exile had too well 
concealed, even frora her, his sobriquet and 
his calling, and Hortense at last grew weary 
of failure. One fact, however, she succeed- 
ed in discovering, and only one — namely, 
that her father had, many years before, 
made some attempt to establish his clairas to 
the estates, but that he had failed for want 
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either of 8ufl5cient proof, or of means to 
carry on the proces. Of even this circum- 
stance only a meagre law record remained, 
and ehe could succeed in learning no more. 
Since then, a claim has been advanced bv a 
remote branch of the Sainte Aulaire fami- 
ly, and the cause is, even now, in course of 
litigation." 

She paused, as if fatigued by so long talk- 
ing ; but, seeing me about to speak, prevent- 
ed me with a gesture of the band, and re- 
supaed: — 

*'Hortense de Ste. Aulaire continued to live 
in Paris for nearly five years, at the end of 
which time she left it to seek out the members 
of her mother s family. Finding them kindly 
disposed towards her, she took up her abode 
amongst them in the calm seclusion of a re- 
mote Scotch town. There, even there, she 
still hoped, still employed agents ; still yearn- 
ed to discover, if not her father, at least her 
father's grave. Several years passed thus. She 
continued to earn a modest subsistence by her 
pen, tili at length the death of one of those 
Scotch relatives left her mistress of a small 
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inheritance. Money was welcome, since it 
enabled her to pursue her task with renewed 
vigour. She searched farther and deeper. 
A trivial circumstance eagerly followed up 
brought a train of other circurnstances to 
light. She discovered that her father had 
assumed a certain name ; she found that the 
bearer of this name was a wandering man, a 
conjurer by trade ; she pursued the vague 
traces of his progress from town to town, 
frora county to county, sometimes losing, 
sometimes regaining the scattered links. Sir, 
he was my father — I am that Hortense. I 
have spent my life seeking him — I have lived 
for this one hope. I have traced his foot- 
steps here to Saxonholme, and here the last 
clue fails. If you know anything — ^if you 

can remember anything " 

Calm and collected as she had been at 
first, she was trembling now, and her voice 
died away in sobs. The firelight feil upon 
her face — upon the face of my lost love I 
I also was profoundly agitated» 
"Hortense," I said, "do you not know 
that he who stood beside your father in hiä 
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last hour, and he who 60 loved . you years 
ago, are one and the same? AlasI why 
did you not teil me these things long 
since ? " 

^^ Did you stand beside my father*s death- 
bed ?" she asked brokenly. 

" I did." 

She clasped her hands over her eyes and 
shuddered, as if beneath the pressure of a 
great physical pain. 

"0 God!" she murmured, **80 oiany 
years of denial and suffering I so many years 
of darkness that might have been dispelled 
by a Word I" 

We were both silent for a long tioae. 
Then I told her all that I reraembered of 
her father; how he carae to Saxonholme 
— how he feil ill — how he died, and was 
buried. It was a raelancholy recital ; pain- 
ful for me to relate — painful for her to 
hear — and interrupted over and over again 
by questions and tears, and bursts of ua* 
availing sorrow. 

. *' We will visit his grave to-morrow," I said, 
wheu all was told. 
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She bent her head. 

''To-morrow, then," said she, "I end the 
pilgriraage of years." 

" And — and afterwards ?" I faltered. 

"Afterwards? Alasl friend, when the 
hopes of years fall suddenly to dust and 
ashes, one feels as if there were no future to 
foUow?" 

" It is true," I said gloomily. " I know it 
too well." 

"You know it?" she exclaimed, looking 
up. 

'* I know it, Hortense. There was a mo- 
ment in which all the hope, and the fulness, 
and the glory of my life went down at a blow. 
Have you not heard of ships that have gone 
to the bottom in fair weather, suddenly, with 
all sail set, and every hahd on board ? " 

She looked at me with a stränge earnest- 
ness in her eyes, and sighed heavily. 

" What have you been doing all this 
time, fellow-student?" she asked, after a 
pause. 

The old name sounded very sweet upon 
her lips ! 
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" I ? Alas !— nothing." 

" But you are a surgeon, are you not?" 

" No. I never even went up for examin- 
atioD. I gave up all idea of medidne as a 
profession when my father died." 

"Whatareyou, then?" 

"An idler upon the great highway — a 
book-dreamer — a library fixture." 

Hortense looked at me thoughtfully, with 
her cheek resting on her band. 

" Have you done nothing but read and 
dream ?" 

" Not quite. I have travelled." 

"With whatobject?" 

"A purely personal one. I was alone 
and unhappy, and " 

" And fancied that purposeless wandering 
was better for you than healthy labour« 
Well, you have travelled, and you have read 
books. What more ?" 

" Nothing more, except " 

"Exceptwhat?" 

I chanced to have one of the papers in my 
pocket, and so drew it out, and placed it be- 
fore her. 
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" I have been a rhymer as well as a dream- 
er," I Said, shyly. " Perhaps the rhymes 
grew out of the dreams, as the dreams them- 
selves grew out of soraething eise which has 
been underlying my life this many a year, 
At all events, I have hewn a few of them 
into shape, and trusted them to paper and 
type — and here is a critique which came to* 
me this morning with some three or four 
others." 

She took the paper with a smile half of 
wonder, half of kindness, and, glancing 
quickly through it, said :-— 

" This is well. This is very well. I must 
read the book. Will you lend it to me ?" 

" I will give it to you," I replied ; " if I 
can give you that which is already yours." 

" Already mine ?" 

" Yes, as the poet in me, however worth- 
less, is all and only yours I Do you süp- 
pose, Hortense, that I have ever ceased to 
love you? As my songs are born of my 
sorrow, so my sorrow was born of my love ; 
and love, and sorrow, and song, such as 
they are, are of your making." 
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** Hush I" she said, with something of her 
old gay indifference. " Your literary sins 
niust not be charged upon rae, fellow-stu- 
dent ! I have eaough of my owa to ans wer 
for. Besides, I am not going to acquit yoa 
so easily. Granted that you have written a 
little book of poetry — what then? Have 
you done nothing eise? Nothiag active? 
Nothing manly ? Nothing useful ?" 

** If by usefiilness and activity you mean 
manual labour, I certainly have neither 
felled a tree, nor ploughed a field, nor harn- 

' niered a horse-shoe. I have lived by thought 

i alone." 

i " Then I fear you have lived a very idle 

I life," said Hortense, srailing. *'Are you 

; married ?" 

I " Married I" I echoed, indignantly. " How 

,' can you ask the question ?" 

i ** Yoii are not a magistrate ?" 

1 " Certainly not." 

': ' "In short, then, you are perfectly useless. 

I You play no part, doraestic or public. You 

f serve neither the State nor the Community. 

You are a mere cypher — a raake-weight in 
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the social scale — an article of no value to any 
one except the owner." 

"Not even the latter, mademoiselle," I 
replied, bitterly. " It is long since I have 
ceased to value my own life." 

She smiled again, but her eyes this time 
were füll of tears. 

" Nay/ Said she, softly, " am I not the 
owner ?" 



Great joys at first affect us like great griefs. 
We are stunned by them, and know not 
how deep they are tili the night comes with 
its solemn stillness, and we are alone with 
our own hearts. Then comes the season of 
thankfulness, and wonder, and joy. Then 
our souls rise up within us, and chant a hymn 
qf praise ; and the great vault of heaven is 
as the roof of a mighty cathedral studded 
with raosaics of golden stars ; and the night 
winds join in with the bass of their mighty 
organ-pipes ; and the poplars rustle, like the 
leaves of the hymn-books in the hands of 
the congregation. 
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So it was with me that evening when I 
went forth into the quiet fields where the 
suiuiner moon was shining, and knew that 
Hortense was mine at last — mine now and 
for ever. Overjoyed and restless, I wan- 
dered about for hours. I oould not go 
horae. I feit I must breathe the open air of 
the hüls, and tread the dewy grass, and sing 
my hymn of praise and thanksgiving after 
my own fashion, At length, as the dawn- 
ing light came widening up the east, I turned 
my Steps homewards, and before the sun 
had risen above the farthest pine-ridge, I 
was sleeping the sweetest sleep that had 
been mine for years. 

The conjurer's grave was green with grass 
and purple with wild thyrae when Hortense 
knelt beside it, and there consummated the 
weary pilgrimage of half a life. The sap- 
ling willow had spread its arms above him 
in a pleasant canopy, leaning farther and 
reaching higher, year by year. 

*^ And lo I the twig to which they laid bis head had now 
become a tree I '* 

Hortense found nothing of her father but 
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this grave. Papers and title-deeds there 
were none. 

I well reraembered the anxious search 
made thirteen years ago, when not even a 
Card was found to indicate the whereabouts 
of his friends or family. Not to lose the 
vestige of a chance, we pushed inquiry far- 
ther ; but in vain. Our rector, now a very 
bld man, remembered nothing of the wan- 
dering lecturer. Mine host and hostess of 
the Red Lion were both dead. The Red 
Lion itself had disappeared, and becorae a 
thing of tradition. All was lost and forgot- 
ten; and of all her hereditary wealth, Station, 
and honours, Hortense de Sainte Aulaire re- 
tained nothing but her father's sword and 
her ancestral name. 

Not even the latter for many weeks, 

O discerning reader I for before the golden 
harvest was gathered in, we two were 
wedded. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
Bringeth thü True Story to an End. 

Ye who have traced the pilgriin to the icene 
Which is his last, if in yoor monorieB dwell 
A thooght that once was his, if on ye sweD 
A Single recoUection, not in vain 
He wore his sandal shoon and scallopHshelL 

Btrok 

[AVING related the story of my life 
as it happened, incident by inci. 
dent, and brought it down to that 
point at which stories are wont to end, 
I find that I have little to add respecting 
others. My narrative from first to last has 
been purely personal. The one love of my 
life was Hortense — the one friend of my 
life, Oscar Dalrymple. The catalogue of 
my acquaintances would scarcely number so 
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many names as I have fingers on one band. 
The two first are still mine ; the latter, 
having been brought forward only in so far 
as tbey re-acted upon my feelings or modi- 
fied my experiences, have become, for the 
most part, mere memories, and so vanish, 
ghost-like, from the page. Franz Müller is 
studying in Rome, having carried off a prize 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, which entitles 
him to three years at the Villa Medici, that 
Ultima Thule of the French art-student's 
ambition. I hear that he is as füll of whim 
and jest as ever, and the very life of the 
Cafö, Grecjo. May I some day hear his 
pleasant laugh again ! Dr. Chiron, I be- 
lieve, is still practising in Paris ; and Mon- 
sieur de Simoncourt, I have no doubt, con- 
tinues to exercise the profession of Chevalier 
dlndustrie, with such failures and successes 
as are incidental to that career. 

As for my early amouretteSy they have 
disappeared from my path as utterly as 
though they had never crossed it. Of 
Madame de Marignan, I have neither heard, 
nor desired to hear, more. Even Josephine's 

VOL. ni. X 
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pretty face is fast fading from my memory. 
It is ever thus with the transient passions of 
onrpremüre jeunesse. We believe in them 
for the momeDt, and waste laughter and 
tears, chaplets and sackcloth, upon them. 
Presently the delusion passes ; the earnest 
heart within us is awakened ; and we know 
that tili now we have been mere actors in 
'* a masquerade of dreams." The chaplets 
were woven of artificial flowers. The 
funeral was a mock funeral — the banquet a 
stage feast of painted fruits and empty 
goblets I Alas 1 we cannot undo that fool- 
ish past. We may only hope to blot it out 
with after-records of high, and wise, and 
tender things. Thus it is that the young 
man's heart is like the predous palim{>8est 
of old. He first of all defiles it with idle . 
anacreontics in praise of love and wine; 
but, erasing these by-and-by with his own 
pious band, he writes it over afresh with 
chronicles of a pure and holy passion, and 
dedicates it to the fair saint of all his orisons. 
Dalrymple and his wife are now settled 
in Italy, having purchased a villa in the 
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neighbourhood of Spezzia, where they live 
in great retirement. In their choice of 
such retirement they are influenced by more 
than one good reason. In the first place, 
the death of the Vicomte de Caylus was an 
event likely to be productive of many un- 
pleasant consequences to one who had de- 
prived the French Government of so dis* 
tinguished an officer. In the next, Dal- 
rymple is a poor man, and his wife is no 
longer rieh ; so that Italy agrees with their 
means as well as with their tastes. Lastly, 
they love each other so well that they never 
weary of their solitude, nor care to barter 
away their blue Italian skies and solemn 
pine-woods for the glittering unrest of 
Society. 

Fascinated by Dalrymple's description of 
his villa and the life he led in it. Hortense 
and I raade up our minds, some few weeks 
after our marriage, to visit that part of Italy 
— perhaps, in case we were much pleased 
with it, to settle there, for at least a few 
years. So I prepared once more to leave my 
father's house; this time to let it, for I 

x2 
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kuew that I should never live in it again. 

It took some weeks to clear the old place 
out. The thing was necessary ; yet I feit as 
if it were a kind of sacrilege. To disturb 
the old dust upon the library-shelves and 
select such books as I cared to keep ; to 
sort and destroy all kinds of hoarded papers ; 
to ransack desks that had never been un- 
locked since the hands that last closed them 
were laid to rest for ever, constituted my 
share of the work. Hortense superinteaded 
the rest. As for the household goods, we 
resolved to keep nothing, save a few old 
family portraits and my father's plate, some 
of which had descended to us through two 
or three centuries. 

While yet in this unsettled State, with the 
house all in confusion and the time appoint- 
ed for our journey drawing nearer and near- 
er day by day, a stränge thing happened. 

At the end of the garden, encroaching 
partly upon a comer of it, and opening into 
the lane that bounded it on the other side 
of the hedge, stood the stable belonging to 
the house. 
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It had been put to no use since my fathers 
time, and was now so thoroughly out of re- 
pair that I resolved to have it puUed down 
and rebuilt before letting it to strangers. 
In the lueantime, I went down there one 
morning with a workman before the work 
of demolition was begun. 

We had some difficulty to get in, for the 
lock and hinges were rusted, and the floor 
within was choked with fallen rubbish. At 
length we forced an entrance. I thought I 
had never seen a more dreary interior. My 
father s old chaise was yet Standing there, 
with both wheels off. The mouldy harness 
was dropping to pieces on the walls. The 
beams were festooned with cobwebs. The 
very ladder leading to the loft above was so 
rotten that I scarcely dared trust to it for a 
footing. 

Having trusted to it, however, I found 
nayself in a still more ruinous and dreary 
hole. The posts supporting the roof were 
insecure ; the tiles were all displaced över- 
head; and the rafters showed black and 
bare against the sky in many places. In 
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one Corner lay a heap of mouldy straw, aiid 
at the farther end, seen dimly through the 
darkness, a pile of old lumber, and — by hea- 
ven I the pagoda-shaped canopy of many 
colours, and the little Chevalier's Conjuring 
Table! 

I could scarcely believe my eyes. My poor 
Hortense I Here, at last, were some relics 
of her father ; but found in how stränge a 
place, and by how stränge a chance I 

I had them dragged out into the light, 
all mildewed and cobwebbed as they were ; 
whereupon an army of spiders rushed out 
in every direction, a bat rose up, shrieking, 
and whirled in blind circles overhead. In 
a Corner of the pagoda we found an empty 
bird's-nest. The table was small, and could 
be got out without much difficulty; so I 
helped the workman to carry it down the 
ladder, and sending it on before me to the 
house, sauntered back through the glancing 
shadows of the acacia-leaves, musing upon 
the way in which these long-forgotten things 
had been brought to light, and wondering 
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how they^came to be stored away in my 
own Stahle. 

"Do you know anything about it, Col- 
lins?" I Said, Coming up suddenly behind 
him in tbe hall. 

"Aboat what, sir?" asked that respect- 
Äble servant, looking round with some per- 
plexity, as if in search of the nominative. 

I pointed to the table, now being carried 
into the dismantled dining-room. 

CoUins smiled — he had a remarkably 
civil, apologetic way of smiling behind bis 
band, as if it were a yawn or a liberty. 

" Oh, sir," Said he, " don't you remember ? 
To be sure, you were quite a young gentle- 
man at that time — but " 

"But what?" I interrupted, impatiently. 

" Why, sir, that table once belonged to a 
poör little conjuring chap who called him- 
self Almond Pudding, and died . . • ." 

I checked him with a gesture. 

*' I know all that," I said, hastily. " I 
remember it perfectly; but how eame the 
things into my stable ?" 
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" Your respected father and my honoured 
master, sir, had them conveyed there when 
the Red Lion was sold off^'* aaid Collins, 
, with a sidelong glance at the dining-room 

door. " He was of opinion, sir, that they 
might some day identify the poor man to 
j his relatives, in case of inquiry." 

I heard the sound of a suppressed sob, 
and, brashing past him without another 
Word, went in and closed the door. 
I' ** My own Hortense !" I said, taking her 

into ray arms, ** My wife 1" 

Pale and tearful, she lifted her face from 
j my Shoulder, and pointed to the table. 

[ " I know what it is," she faltered. " You 

. need not teil me. My heart teils me 1" 

V I led her to a chair, and explained how 

J. and where it had been found. I even told 

' , her of the little empty nest from which the 

\ • young birds had long since flown away. In 

:[ this tiny incident there was something 

M I pathetic that soothed her ; so, presently, 

when she left off weeping, we examined the 
table together. 

It was a quaint, fragile, ricketty thing, 
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with slender twisted legs pf black wood, and 
a cloth-covered top that had once been 
greeD, but now retained no vestige of its 
original colour. This cloth top was covered 
with slender slits of various shapes and 
sizes, round, Square, sexagonal, and so 
forth, which, being pressed with the finger, 
feil inwards and disclosed little hiding-places 
sunk in the well of the table ; but which, as 
soon as the pressure was removed, flew up 
again by lueans of concealed Springs, and 
closed as neatly as before, 

" This is Strange," said Hortense, peering 
into one of the recesses. " I have found 
something in the table! Look — ^it is a 
watch 1" 

I snatched it from her, and carried it to 
the window. Blackened and discoloured 
as it was, I recognised it instantly. 

It was my own watch — my own watch of 
which I was so boyishly vain years and 
years ago, and which I had lost so unac- 
countably on the night of the Chevalier's 
Performance! There were my initials 
engraved on the back, amid a forest öf 
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flourishes, and there on the dial was that 
identical little Cupid with the cornucopia of 
j flowers, which I once thought such a mira- 

i cle of workmanship I Alas ! what a mighty 

raarch old Time had stolen upon me» while 
5' that little watch was standing still ! 

j* " Oh, heaven !— oh, husband !" 

; Startled from my reverie raore by the 

tone than the words, I tumed and saw 
Hortense with a packet of papeis ia her 
hand — old, yellow, dosty {u^ecB, Ued toge- 
ther wiäi a pieoe of Wack ribbon. 

" I found them there — ^there I" she falter- 
ed, pointing to a drawer in the table which 
I now saw for the first time. "I chanced 
to press that little knob, and the drawer 
flew out. Oh, my dear father ! — ^see, Basil, 
here are his patents of nobility — here is the 
certificate of my birth — here are the title- 
deeds of the manor of Sainte Aulaire ! This 
alone was wanted to complete our happi- 
nessl" 

" We will keep the table, Hortense, all 
our lives!" I exclaimed, when the first 
agitation was past. 
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" As sacredly," replied she, " as it kept 
this precious secret !" 

****** 

My task is done. Here on my desk lies 
the piled-up raanuscript which has been my 
corapanion through so many pleasaat hours. 
Those hours are over now. I may lay down 
my pen, and put aside the'whispering vine- 
leaves frora my casement, and lean out into 
thesweetitalian afternpon, as idlyasthough 
I were to the dinMitfi and the manner 
born. 

The World to-day is only half awake. The 
little white town, crouched down by the 
" beached margent" of the bay, winks with 
its glittering Windows and dozes in the sun- 
shine. The very cicalas are silent. The 
fishermen's barques, with their wing-like 
sails all folded to rest, rock lazily at anchor, 
like sea-birds asleep. The cork-trees nod 
languidly to each other ; and not even yon- 
der far-away marble peaks are more motion- 
less than that cloud which hangslike a white 
banner in the sky. Hush ! I can almost be- 
lieve that I hear the drowsy washing of the 
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^ tide against the ruined tower on the beach. 

\ And this is the bay of Spezzia — the love- 

1 ly, treacherous bay of Spezzia, where our 

i' English Shelley lost his gentle life! How 

'l blue those cruel waters are to-dayl Bluer, 

I by heaven I than the sky, with scarce a ripple 

■* setting to the ehore. 

We are very happy in our reraote Italian 
home. It Stands high upon a hill-side, and 
looks down over a slope of silvery olives to 
' the sea. Vineyard and orange grove, white 

town, blue bay, and amber sands lie mapped 
out beneath our feet. Not a felucca " to 
Spezzia bound from Cape Circella" can sail 
past without our Observation. 

i *' Not a Bun can die, nor yet be born, unseen 

By dwellers at my villa." 
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Nay, from this very window, one niight 
alraost pitch an orange into the empty vettura 
Standing in the courtyard of the Croce di 
Malta ! 

Then we have a garden — a wild, uncultur- 
ed place, where figs and lemons, olives 
" blackening suUen ripe," and prickly aloes 
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flourish in rank profusion, side by side ; and 
a loggia, where we sit at twilight drinking 
our Chianti wine and listening to the night- 
ingales ; and a study looking out on the bay 
through a trellis of vine-leaves, where we 
read and write together, Surround ed by our 
books. Here also, just opposite my desk, 
hangs Müllers copy of that portrait of the 
Marquise de Sainte Aulaire, which I once 
gave to Hortense, and which is now my oWn 
again. How often I pause upon the unturn- 
ed page, how often lay my pen aside, to look 
frora the painting to the dear, living face 
beneath itl For there she sits, day after 
day, my wife I my poet 1 with the side-light 
falling on her hair, and the warm sea-breezes 
stirring the soft folds of her dress. Some- 
times she lifts her eyes — those wondrous 
eyes, luminous from within with " the light 
of the risingsoul," — and then we talk awhile 
of our work, or of our love, believing ever 
that 

" Our work shall still be better for our love, 
And still our love be sweeter for our work.*' 
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Perhaps the original of that sarae painting 

in the study raay yet be ours sonie day, with 

the old chäteau in which it hangs, and all 

the broad lands belonging thereunto. Our' 

,j^ Claim has been put forward some time now, 

j and OUT lawyers are confident of success. 

^* Shall we be happier, if that success is ours ? 

i Can rank add one grace, or wealth one 

* pleasure, to a life which is already so per- 

,' ! fect? I think not, and there are mornents 

I when I almost wish that we may never have 

it in our power to test the question. 

But stay I the hours fly past. The sun is 
low, and the tender Italien twilight will 
soon close in. Then, when the moon rises, 
we shall sail out upon the bay in our own 
tiny felucca ; or perhaps go down through 
the town to that white villa gleaming out 
above the dark tops of yonder cypresses, and 
spend some pleasant hours with Dalryraple 
and his wife. They, too, are very happy ; 
but their happiness is of an older date than 
ours, and tends to other ends. They have 
bought lands in the neighbourhood, which 
they cultivate ; and they have children whom 
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they adore. To educate these little ones for 
the wide world lying beyond that blue bay 
and the far-off mountains, is the one joy, the 
one care of their lives. Truly has it been 
Said that 

" A happy family 
Is but an earlier heaven/' 



THE END. 
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REOOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Ladt Clementina Davies. Second Edition. 
2 vols. 21s. 

Among nnmerous other distingaished persona referred to in thls work are : — ^Loois 
XVI, Marie Antoinotte, Louis XVIII, the Dachesse D'Angouleme, Napoleon I, 
the Empress Josephine, Queen Hortense, Charies X, Louis Philippe, the Duke 
and Duchess de Berry, the Count de Chambord, the Emperor Alexander, King 
Frederic William, Prince Talleyrand, Prince Esterhazy, Blücher, Ney, Soult, 
Fouch^ the Polignacs, Talma, Napoleon III, the Empress Eugenie, the Duc 
de Morny, Count d'Orsay, Victor Hugo, George IV, Queen Caroline, Prince 
Leopold, the Princess Charlotte, the Duke of York, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Sir H. Davy, Tom Moore, Mr. Barham, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, the Eembles, Mrs. Jordan, Miss Stephens, Mlle. Jklars, Madame Catalani, 
Mlle. Rachel, the Countess Guiccioll, Leidy Cork, Lady Blessington, &c 



" On proceeding to a conscientious examination of the Contents, we found the 
familiär and commonplace matter lightened and relieved by many Uvely touohes of 
description, many traits of character, many illustrative incidents, which may prove 
helps to history, and might have been irretrievably lost had they not been marked 
and recorded as they occurred. Lady Clementina Davies's opportunitiea were ex- 
cellent, and the very traditions of her family are fraught with intere&t Some of 
her local and personal impressions are as graphic and distinct as if they had been 
— so to speak — photographed on her memory." — The Times. 

" The two entertainmg and pleasantly-written volumes before us will interest and 
amuse many readers." — Pall Mall Oazette. 

" Two charming volumes, füll of the most interesting and ent-ertaining matter, 
and dritten in piain, elegant English. Lady Clementina Davies has seen mach, 
heard much, and remembered well. Her unique and brilliant recollections have the 
interest of a romance, wherein no character is flctitious, no incident untrue." — Post. 

" A singalarly interesting and amusing work, füll of anecdote, gossip, and life. 
The entire record is fall of entertalnment "—Äunday Times. 

"To everyclass of readers, Lady Clementina Davies's work will prove deeply 
interesting. As a book of anecdotes the volumes will be perused with avidity. 
Throughout the ' Recollections ' we trace the hand of an artist, one whose power 
and talents are of the hlghest order, and who has the faculty of bringing before 
the reader the most striking incidents of the present Century in France and Eng- 
land, thus combining the functions of the historian and the biographor with those 
of the delineator of life as it exists. The style throughout is terse and lively ; it 
abounds with graphic descriptions, and there is an eamestness and a pathos wheu 
the authoress flies from gay to grave subjects that touches the heart Witness the 
account of Joseph ine's sanctuary at Malmaison, and the dying hours of the ül-fated 
Duc de Berri The lovers of history will be amply repaid by poring over the last 
days of Marie Antoinette at Versailles ; the restoration of Louis XVI IL to the throne 
of his ancestors ; the escape of Napoleon from Elba ; and the Coup dEtat. The man 
ftbont town will revel in those scenes in which Count D'Orsay, Byron, the poet 
Moore, Lord Petersham, and Sir Charles Wetherall took prominent parts. The pa- 
trons of the drama will have Catalani, Mrs. Jordan, John Eemble, the stately Sid- 
dons, Talma, Mdlla Qeorges, Mdlle. Mars. Mdll& Duchesnois, Miss Stephens, again 
brought upou the scene ; the gossips will take in with avidity the small-talk of 
London suciety, the elopement at Paris; the eccentricities of Lady Cork; in addition 
to Üie above we have anecdotes of Walter Scott, Lord Fife, the Prince Regent, the 
Emperor of Russia, King of Prussla, Louis Philippe, Duchesse d'Orleans, the Bour- 
bons, Talleyrand, Napoleon L and HL, Soult, Wellington, Esterhazy, and M. Thiers. 
No book of reminiscences has left upon us so pleasing an Impression. It at once 
Btampt Lady Clementina as a most agreeable and clever authoress." — Court Journal. 
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THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Author of " New America," " Free Russia," " Her Majestys' 
Tower," &c. Third Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo. los. 

CoxTKNTs :— llountain Men ; St Gothard ; Peopling the Alps ; The Fight for Life; 
Bain and Rocks ; Teuton and Celt ; The Commones ; Commonal Anthorities ; 
Commnnal Qoveniment ; Cantons and Half Cantons; Cantonal ßule; Canton 
Zürich ; Pure Democracy ; A Eevolution ; Populär Victories ; The Leagne ; 
TheFederal Pact; Jesuits; Pilgrimage; Conventand Canton; St Meinrad's 
Cell ; Feast of the Rosary ; Last of the Benedictines ; Confiict of the Chnrches ; 
School ; Democracy at School ; Qeneva ; Scheme of Work ; Secondary Schools ; 
School and Camp ; Defence ; The Public Force ; In the Field ; Out Again ; A 
Crowning Service. 



" Tum where we will there is the same impassioned eloquence, the same lavish 
wealth of metaphor, the aame vlgour of declamatlon, the same general glow npon 
the pages. Switzerland may be hackneyed as a country, yet there is freshness in 
Mr. Dixon's snbjects. Mr. Dixon throws a passing glance at the snow peaks and 
glacier flelds that are the Switzerland of the tourist If he deals with the grand 
catastrophes of nature, with avalanche, flood, and storm, it is in their relation 
to the victims of the elements, for his topics are the people and their institations, 
We assent entirely to the parable of his preface." — Times. 

" A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is fiül of 
valnable Information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's books, it is eminently readable."— Z>ai7?/ A^eir«. 

" We advise every one who cares for good literature to get a copy of this brilliant, 
novel, and abundantly instructive account of the Switzers. The composition of the 
book is In the very best styla" — Moming Post. 

*' A work of real and abiding valua Mr. Dixon has never painted with more 
force and truth. His descriptions are accurate, impartial, and clear. We mögt 
cordially recommend the book," — Standard, 

" A most interesting and nsef ul work ; especially well timed when the questions 
of military Organization and primary education occupy so large a share of pnblic 
attention. There is that happy fusion of the picturesque and the practical in Mr. 
Dixon's workB which gives especially to the present book its great chamo. It has 
at once the graphic interest of a romance, and the Sterling value of an educational 
essay." — Daily Telegraph. 

" Mr. Dixon has succeeded in glving the public a very inviting book. The reader 
rises f rom it with the pleasant consciousness of having acquired useful information 
without fatigue, and of having been as much interested by solid truth as if it wei« 
flction meant only to amuse." — Echo. 

" Any respectable book on the Switzers and Switzerland is welcome to lovers of 
the land and the people, and we trust that Mr. Dixon's volume will be read in Swit- 
zerland as well as in England." — Athenaeum. 

" Mr. Dixon's book contains much readable and instructive matter." — Eraminer. 

" A writer of much dramatic and descriptive power, and one who knows his way i 
to trustworthy sources of information, Mr. Dixon has given a clever and instroctive 
Sketch of the salient features of the confederation. All who know the playgrotoid 
of Europe will thank the writer for so clear an account of the social institutions of 
a free people." — Oraphic 

" This work is in every respect the most nseful and the best by means of which 
Mr. Dixon has introduced novel snbjects all worthy of the utmost attention of hia 
countrymen, and illustrated them byso elegant a method of communication as im« 
mensely to enliance their yQXxko."— Masenger. 

" No such book has been written conceming Switzerland by any Euglishman, 
and few books of travel we possess mute more valuable information to moro de- 
scriptive pow«r andcharm of BXj)»."—Svnday Times. 
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A PERSONAL HISTORY OF THE HORSE 

GUA.RDS, From 1750 to 1872. By J. H. Stooqdblek. Author ol 
" The History of the British Anny," &a. 1 vol. 8to. 148. 

MODERN TURKEY. By J. Lewis Fablet, 

Consul of tlie Sublime Porte at Bristol. Second Edition: 1 vol. lis. 

CoKTENTs:— Beyrout; Beit-Miry; Mount Lebanon; Travelimg in Syria and Palestine; 
a Day with the Bedawina ; Syria, Paat and Present; the Empress Eng^nie's 
Visit to Conatantinople ; the Suez Canal ; Turklsh Weinen ; Turkish Arma- 
ments : Pablic Instruction ; the Cupitulations : Turkey as a Field for Emi- 
gration; British Interests in Turkey; Turkish Finances; the Stock Exchange; 
Geographica! Position of the Empire ; Agricnitnral Products; Fisheries; Mines; 
Petroleum ; Eoads ; ßailways ; Docks and Harbours ; Public Works, &o. 

" Books on Turkey by impartial authorities are not very common, and we are 
always glad to welcome anything that gives us the most recent Information, and 
appears to be written frankly and dispassionately." — Times. Oct. 12. 

" ' Modem Turkey,' by J. L. Farley, is from a writer long familiär with the conntry, 
and whose experience encourages a sanguine view of its future. alike as regards 
social, political, and induatrial advancemeaL" — Times : Citf/ Article. June 6. 

''Mr. Farley has a good deal of interesting Information to communicate in regard 
to the resources of modern Turkoy ; and we may add that he puts it briefly, clearly, 
and in an agreeable style." — Saturday Review. 

" Mr. Farley is to be praised for the admirable manner in which he has marshall- 
ed his facts and arranged his matter. His style, too, is lucid and agreeable, and 
he manages to clothe the dry skeleton of statistics with life and animation. His 
book will do a great deal to remove many prejudices against Turkey from the 
minds of Engliahmen, and will bring very vividly before their eyes the present con- 
dition of a country about which great numbers of our countrymen are lamentably 
Ignorant" — Examiner. 

"This very interesting and exceedingly well-written volume well deserves an 
eamest perusaL It is a book of incaiculable value." — Messenger. 

" An able sketch of the present State and latest resources of the Ottoman Empire. 
Mr. Farley writes ably and clearly, and few will put down his book without having 
learned something new about the material resources of Turkey, and the aspirations 
of its most eulightened statesmen. " — Oraphic. 

*' Mr. Farley evinces a thorough knowledge of his subject, and his work deserves 
to be attentively pernsed by all who are interested politically, commercially, or 
flnaucially, in the Ottoman Erapive."— Liverpool Albion. 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hepworth Dixon. A New Library Edition. 

1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait. 12s. 

" Mr. Dixon'a ' William Penn Ms, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
vised and iasued it with the addition of much fre.^h matter. It is now offered in a 
Bumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readera, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England." — Examiner. 

" ' William Penn ' is a flne and noble work. Eloquent, picturesque, and epigra- 
matic in style, subt'e and phlloaophical in insight, and modorate and accurate in 
Statement, it ia a model of what a biography ought to b&" — Sunday Times. 

"The character of this great Christian Engliahman, William Penn, a true hero 
or moral aud civil conquests, is one of täe falrest in modern history, and may be 
Btudied with proflt by hia countrymen of all ages. This biography of hlm now 
flnally put int i shape us a Standard work of its kind. is Mr. Dixon'ts most nseful 
productio 1. Few books have a more genial and who.esome interest, or convey 
more beneflcial instructlon" — Illustrated News. 

"Like all Mr. Dixou's books this is written in a pleasing, populär style, and at the 
present momont, when our relations with the United States are attracting so much 
attention to the Great Bopublic of the new worid, the re-appaaranca is most timely 
and welcome." — Echo. 
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TUE LUSHAI EXPEDITION. 1871-72. Bv R. 

G. WooDTHORPK, Lieut. Royal Engineers. 8vo, with Ulustrations. 
(In Der.) 

SPORT AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Lokd 

WiLUAM Pitt Lennox. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 2l8. 

"Two very amuRin^ and instrnctive volumes, toaching on all Borts of Ri>ort, from 
the experieuce«! pen of a writer well qualified to handle th© subject Stored wIth 
interestin^ matter the book will take uie fancy of all lovers of pastiine by flood or 
fleld."— Äir« Life. 

''ThiR work is extremely interesting and instractive f rem the firet page to the last 
It contains a vant amuant of usefal Information and excellent advice for the British 
Hi)ortsman^ interspersed with an inexhaustible fand of anecdote." — Court Journal. 

'*Ix)ver8 of sport will welcome this new work by Lord W. Lennox eagerly. We 
liave here experiences of sport of the most varied kind — ^from flshing in Upper 
Canada to fowling in Siberia; from Highland deer hmiting to angling on the qaiet 
bankH of the Thamea Then descriptions of ancient and modern gyznnaetics, sports 
of England in the middle ages, honting, fencing, wrestling, cricketing, and cock- 
flghting. We may leam how to choose a yacht or a honnd, a hnnter or a rifle, 
from these nsefnl and amusing pages. And there are also a great nnmber of lively 
anecdotes to amnse the * noble sportsman ' when the fish won't rise, when the 
deer are shy, or the weather is nnfavonrable, or there is a dead calm for the jracht. 
We predict a great saccess for this book.*'— J?ra. 

PRAIRIE FARMS AND PRAIRIE FOLK. By 

Parker Gillmore ("Ubique"), Author of **A Hunter's Adven- 
tures in the Great West," &c. 2 vols. with Ulustrations. 21s. 

*' Mr. Gillmore has written a book which will make the English reader take a 
deep interest in Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk. His narrative of his sojouru, bis 
dencription of the comitry, and of his ueighboors, are all mo"»t readable. Mr. Qill- 
more's sporting feats are the themes of some of its best chapters."— i>ai7y Newx. 

" This work is the very best of its class that Mr. Parker Gillmore has yet written, 
not merely because of its lifelike descriptions of open-air life in the vast outlying 
districts of the American continent, but because it glves an amount of Information 
of incalculable value to emigrants." — Messenger. 

*' For anecdotes, descriptions, and all kinds of Information relating to sport it 
would not be easy to name a more effective and readable writer than Parker 
Gillmore." — Jllustrated London News. 

" We heartily recommend this work. The attraction of the author's descriptions 
is rery great. His style is graphic, and his records are always entertaining and 
remarkabla" — Sunday Times. 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS: A Narrative 

of Discovery and Adventure in The North Pacific. By Fr-incis 
PooLE, C.E. Edited by John W. Lyndon. 1 vol. 8vo, with Map 
ajid Ulustrations. 15s. 

" There can be no doubt about the spirit of enterprise and power of endurance 
with which Mr. Poole is gif ted. and nmch of his book is very exciting reading. 
Nor are the parts of it which are the least novel the least interesting. The chap- 
ters descriptive of his joumeys round America, and across the Isthmus, with his 
accouut of San Francisco and Victoria, will repay perusaL" — Pall Mall Gazette. 

" As a whole the book is interesting and instructive, and its author evidently a 
ploasant «^nd a plucky fellow. We can confldently recommend the book to all who 
wish to form an idea of life and !and in those countries in the present, and of their 
capacity in the future.'' — Athennßuni. 

" This very interesting narrative is excellent reading. Mr. Poole has added much 
that is valuable to the stock of geueral Information." — Daily Netcs. 

"This extremely intp^resting work— well written and well edited— is füll of 
uovelty and curious facts. It is one among the most fresh and instrnctive volomes 
of travel and adventure which have been produced for a long üme.'*— Standard. 
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BRIDES AND BRIDALS. By .T. 0. Jeaffreson, 

B.A., Oxon, author of " A Book about tlie Clergy," &c. 2 vola. 8vo, 
30s. 

Contents : — Antlqulty of Matrimonial CustomB, Marrlage by Capture, Marriage by 
Parchase, The Church Porch, Eapousals, Celebration of Marrlage, Puhlication 
of Banns, Ancient Eestralnts on Freodom of Marrlage, Pre-Contract8, Marrlage» 
hl Strict Order and Marriages by License, The Wedding Ring, The Eing-finger, 
The Grimma] Ring, Costmnes of Brldes, Bridesmalds, and Groomsmen, Wedding 
Cake, Wedding Presents, The Dinner and the Dance, Sports and Pastimes, Br.- 
dal Muaic, Wedding Sermons, Infantile Wedlock, Lucky Days and Lawful 
Hours, Parental Authority, Dlscipline of Wives, Lawsand Novels, Sermons and 
Essays, Old Proverbs about Marriage and Women,Characteri8tic8 of Womankind 
In Old Time, The Spinsters of Past Times, Medical Women and White Slaves, 
ClericalMarriage,Lay-marrlagesdarlng the Commonwealth, Taxes on Celibacy, 
(;!urloas Marriages, Clandestine and Irregulär Marriages. Prisons and Lawleus 
Churches, Fleet Marriages, The Fleet Clergy, Lord Hardwick's Marrlage Act, 
The Savoy Chapel, Gfetna Green Matches, The Carrying uvray of Helressea, 
The Royal Fleet Marriages, The Royal Marrlage Act, Marrlage wlth Deceased 
Wife's Sister, Honeymoon Trips and Cards, Samuel Johnson on Matrimony, 
Jenx d'Esprlt agalnst Wlves, Dissolntlon of Partuershlp, &c. 
" Two very interesting and clever volumes. Happy in hls subjects, and happy 
in hls treatment of them, Mr. Jeaffreson has here malntained hls old character- 
istics, and has produced a book about bri:les and brldals as attractlve as elther of 
hls well-known books about doctors, lawyers, or the clergy." — Notes arul Queries. 

'' Whlle these dellghtful volumes are certain to command the attention of men 
of ' all Korts and condltions,' women will feel that the book especlally concems 
themselves. Havlng consulted hundreds of volumes and unpublished records of 
obsolete customs, Mr. Jeaffreson, intersperslng legal Information wlth quaint and 
amuslng anecdotes, has produced a work whlch will be found a most useful book of 
reference by historians, artists, and all persona who desire to know how ovr fore- 
fathers lived. The chapter on ' The Dlscipline of Wives,' and ' Old Proverbs about 

Marrlage and Women,' ai*e extremely interesting." Moming Post. 

'' A book whose theme is sure to attract many rea<1ers. ' Brides and Bridals ' is 
a subject in whlch we have all taken some part, or hope to do so, elther as prlncipalB 
or as accessorles. Yet probably very few of us know what Is the real meaning and 
origin of the numerous rltes with whlch a wedding is solemnised. The history and 
Interpretation of these are told in a most interesting manner by Mr. Jeaffresoa 
Hls work will make a valuable addition to that social history of England whereof 
hls ' Books About ' lawyers, doctors, and clergy form the earlier volumes. In tbls hls 
last work Mr. Jeaffreson has boen very careful so tö wrlte that no mother need 
shrlnk from placing it in the hauds of her maiden daughter&"— /oA/» Bull, 

THE LITERARY LIFE OF THE REV. WIL- 

LIAM HARNESS, Vicar of AU Saints, Knightsbridge, and Pre- 
bendury of St. Paul's. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estranob. 8vo. lös. 

Among other celebrated persons of whom anecdotes and remlnlscences will be 

lound In thls work are Lord Byron, Sheridan, Scott, Crabbe. Colerldge, Moore, 

Rogers, Charles Lamb, Sydney Smlth^ Talfourd, Theodore Hook, Dickens, 

Thackeray, Lockhart, Lady Byron, Miss Mitford, Miss Austen, Joanna Baillle, 

Mrs Siddons, Madame d'Arblay, &c. 

"■ The book is a pleasant book, and will be found ezcellent reading. AU those 

to whom the good uame of Byron is dear, will read with an abuost exquisite plea- 

sure the testimony glven by Hamess. The flne qualities of the man are set forth, 

without any attempt to conceal hls errors or bis vlces ; as regards the latter, tbere 

is shown to have been gross exaggeratlon in the report of them." — At/iemeum. 

" This work will beread with much interest The Rev. William Hamess was the 
friend of Byron, and of almost every llterary celebrlty of hls tlme. He liked 
to be al)out literary men, and they reclprocated tbat liklng. Byron Miss Mitford, 
the Kembles, Wordsworth, Soutbey, Colerldge, Lamb, Rogers, Sheridan, Theodore 
Hook, Henry Hoi)e, were among hia frlends; and the cousequeuce of thls varieii 
literary friendship is that his life, forrichness In blographlcal detalls, is surpassed 
hy uo receui pubilcatluu except Crabb Roblusou's Üiary.' — £c/to. 
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VOLS. I. & IL OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 

PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixih Edition. 8vo. SOs. 

CoimxTB:— The Pil»— Inner Ward and Oater Ward— The Wharf— River Bigbts— 
The White Tower— Charlea of Orleans — üncle Gloucester— Priaon Roles — Bean- 
ohamp Tower— The good Lord Cobham— King and Cardinal — Tbe Pil£n*ittiage 
of Gruce— Madge Cheyne— Heirs to the Crown— The Nine Days' Queen — De- 
throned— The Men of Kent— Courtney— No Croes no Crown — Cranmer, Inti- 
mer, Bidley— White Boees— Princess Margaret— Plot and Cptinterplot — ^Mon- 
Biear Charlea — Biahop of Boss — Marder of Northumberland — Philip the Con- 
feMor— Mass in the Tower— Sir Walter Baleigh— The Arabella Plot— 
Baleigh'i Wallc—The Villain Waad— The Garden House— The Brick Tower 
—The Anglo-Spanlah Plot— Factiona at Cotirt— Lord Grey of WUton— 
Old Engliah Catholica— The Engliuh Jeaoita— White Webbs— The Priests' Pidt 
—Wllton Court— Ijvat of a Noble Line— Powder-Plot Boom— Guy Fawkea— 
Origin of the Plot— Vlnegar ücune — Conspiracy at Large — The Jesuit's Move — 
In London— November, 1605— Hunted Down— In the Tower— Seareh for Gar- 
net— End of the Engiiah Jeauits— The Cathollc Lorda— Harry Percy — The 
Wizard Earl— A Baal Arabella Plot— William Seymour— The Escape — Poreuit 
— Dead In the Tower— Lady Francea Howard— BobertCarr^—Powder PoiBonin^. 



Fkom tob Times:—" All the civilized world— Engiiah, Continental, and Ame- 
rican— takea an hitereat in the Tower of London. The Tower ia tbe stage 
upon which haa been enacted aome of the grandeat dramas and aaddest tragedies 
in our national annala. If, in Imagination, we take onr atand on those time-wom 
walla, and let Century after Century flit paat na, we ahall aee in duo auccession the 
majority of the moat famoua men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We ahall aee them jeating, jouating, love-makbsg, plotting, and then anon. per« 
hapa, commending their aoula to God in the presence of a hideoua maaked flgure, 
bearing an axe In hia handa. It ia auch picturea aa theae that Mr. Dixon, with 
conaiderable akill aa an historical limner, haa aet before ua in theae volume:««. Mr. 
Dizon daahea off the acenea of Tower hiatory with great apirit Hia deacriptions 
are given with auch teraeneaa and vigonr that we ahould apoil them by any attempt 
at condenaation. Aa favourable examplea of hls narratlve powera we may call at- 
tention to the Btory of the beantiful but unpopulär Ellnor, Queen of Henry IIL, and 
tlie|4eacription of Anne ßole3m'a flrat and aecond arrivala at the Tower. Then we 
have the atory of the bold Biahop of Durham, who eacapea by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, impriaoned and mnrdered 
by the caitiff Joha Paaslng onwarda, we meet Charlea of Orleana, the poetio 
French Prlnce, captured at Aginoourt, and detained for flve-and-tweuty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the balef ul form of Bichard of Gloacester, 
and are fllled with Indignation at the blackeat of the black Tower deeda. Aa we 
draw nearer to modern timea, we have the aorrowful atory of the Nine Daye* 
Queen, poor llttle Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitied "No Croaa, no Crown *• 
ia one of the moat aifecting in the book A mature man can acarcely read it witb- 
out feeling the teara ready to trickle from hia eyea. No part of the flrat volume 
jdelda in intereat to the chaptera which are devoted to the atory of Sir Walter 
Baleigh. The greater part of the aecond volume ia occupied with the atory oi the 
Gimpowder Plot. The narratlve ia extremely intereating, and will repay pemsal. 
Another eavse celibre poaaesaed of a perennial intereat, ia the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Someraet Mr. Dixon teile the tale akilfully. In con- 
eluaion, we may congratulate the author on thia work Both volumea are decided- 
ly attractive, and throw much light on our national hiatory." 

**From flrat to laat thia work overflowa with new Information and original 
thought, with poetry and picture. In theae faacinating pagea Mr. Dixon di»- 
chargea altemately the functiona of the hiatorian, and the historic biographer, with 
the hiaight, art, humour and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he 
undertakea to iUumine the darkaome receaaea of our national atory.*' — Mining Pott. 

''We eameatly recommend thia remarkable wnrk to thoae in quest of i 
nxent and inatroction, at onoe aolid and reflned."— Dotly l^egraiph. 
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VOLS. III. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TÖ THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. SOs. 

Contents :— A Favourite ; A Favourite's Friend ; The Countess of Suffolk ; To the 
Tower; Lady Catherine Manners; House of Villieri; Revolution; Fall of Lord 
Bacon ; A Spanlsh Match ; Spaniolizing ; Henry De Vere ; The Matter of Hol- 
land ; Sea Affairs ; The Pirate War ; Port and Court ; A New Bomanzo ; More 
and Counter-move ; Pirate and Prison ; In the Marshalsea ; The Spanish Olive ; 
Prisons Opened; A Parliament; DIgby, Earl of Bristol; Tum of Fortune; Eliot 
Eloquent; Felton's Enife; AnAssassin; Nine Gentlemen in the Tower; A 
King's Bevenge ; Charles L ; Pillars of State and Church ; End of Wentworth ; 
Laud's Last Troubles; The Lieutenant* s House ^ A Political Bomance; Phi- 
losophy at Bay ; Fate of an Idealist ; Britannia ; Killing not Murder; A Second 
Buckingham ; Boger, Earl of Castlemaine ; A Life of Plots ; The Two Penns ; 
A Quaker's Cell ; Colonel Blood ; Crown Jewels , Eing and Colonel ; Bye House 
Plot; Murder; A Patriot; The Good Cid Cause; James, Duke of Monmouth; 
The Un just Judge; The Scottish Lords; The Countess of Nithisdale; Escaped; 
Cause of the Pretender ; Beformers and Beform , Beform Biots ; Sir Francis 
Burdett ; A Summons to the Tower ; Arthur Thistlewood ; A Cabinet Coimcil ; 
Cato Street ; Pursuit ; Last Prisoners in the Tower. 



" Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work." — Times. 

" This book is thoroughly entertaining, well-written, and instructlve."-— -ffxttminer. 

"These volumea will place Mr. Dixon permanently on the roll of Engllsh authors 
who have rendered their country a sei-vice, by his putting on record a trathful and 
brilliant account of that most populär and instructive relic of antiqulty. ' Her 
Majesty's Tower ;' the annals of which, as related in these volumes, are by tums 
exciting and amusing, while they never fall to interest Cur ancient strunghold 
could have had no better historian than Mr. Dixon." — Post. 

"% his meritH of literary execution, his vivacious portraitures of hlstorieal 
flgures, his masterly powers of narrative and description, and the force and grace- 
ful ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon a multitude of readera.*' — 
HlustraUd Netcs. 

"These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides othera commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Boyal Keep, palace and prison by tums, is revivifled iu 
these volumes, which dose the narrative, extending f rom the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured In the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon's." — Standard. 

"This intensely interesting work will become as populär a« any book Mr. 
Dixon haa written." — Messenger. 

" A work always eminently readable, of ten of fascinating interest"— ^c/w. 

"The moet brilliant and fascinating of Mr. Dixon's literary achievemeuta"— Ä««. 

" Mr. Dixon has accompllshed his task weil. Few subjects of higher and more 
general interest than the Tower could have been found. Around the old pila 
clings all that is most romantic in our history. To have made himself the trusted 
and accepted historian of the Tower is a task on which a writer of highest reputa- 
lion may well be proud. This Mr. Dixon has done. He has, moreover, adapted 
his work to all classes. To the hlstorieal Student it presents the result of long 
and Boecessful research in sonrces undiscovered tili now ; to the artist it gives th» 
most glowing picture yet, perhaps, produced of the more exciting scenes of national 
history; to the general reader ic offers fact with all the gracesof flction. Mr. 
Dixon's book is admirable alike for the general view of history it preseut«, aad for 
the b«auty and value of its Single picturea."— ^9iM</<^ Turnt. 






18, Gbbat Mariaosough Stkei». 

MESSRS HURST AND BLACKETT'S 

NEW VfORKS—Continued. 



FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hkpworth Dixon. Third 

Edition 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations. 30s. 

^ "Mr. Dixon'B book will be certain oot only to interest but to please its readere 

\ß. Rn<l it deHerven to do so. It cuntains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 

\i is likely to prodace a yery nBefol effect The ignorance of the Hn^rliah people 

j) witb rexpoct to RnsBia bas long been so dense that we cannot avoid bein^ grateföl 

\i to a writer wbo bas taken the troable to make personal acqoaintanoe with that 

' ' ■eldom-viHited land, and to bring before the eyes of bis conntrymen a pictnre <rf 

\ itR Rcenery and its people. which is so novel and interesting that it can scarcely 

1 1 fall to urrest tbelr attention " — Saturday Reriete. 

I .1 " Mr. Dixon has invented a good title for bis volumes on Rassia The chapter on 

* i ' LomonoHufT, the peasant poet, is one of the best in the booli, and the chapter on 
' i Kief is equally good The descripcions of the peasant villages, and of the habits 
; I and muiiners of the peasantry, are yery good; in fact, the descriptions are excel- 

lent tliroughont the work." — Time». 

* " Wo Claim for Mr. Dixon the merit of having treated bis snbject in a fresh and 
;, original mannen He has done bis best to see witb bis own eyes the vast country 

which he descrihes, and he has visited some parts of the land with which few 
even am(mg its natives are familiär, and he has had the advantage of being 
brought into personal contact with a nnmber of those Kussians whose opinions 
are of most weight The conaeqnence is, that he has been able to lay before 

* { general readers sncb a picture of Rassia and the Knssian people as cannot fail to 
Y * interest tbeuL*' — Athenxum. 

TURKISII HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mrs. Harvet, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo. Second Edition. 1 5s. 

"Mra Harvey's book could scarcely fail to be pleasant, for the excursion of 
wliich it gircH uh an account must have been one of the most delightful and ro- 
mantic voyHges thtit ever was made. MrH. Uanrey not only saw a great deal, but 
saw all that nhe did nee to the bewt advantage. She was admitted into Turkish 
interiors which are rarely penetruted, and, protected by an escort, was able to ride 
t far into the monntainH of Circassia, whose lovely deflles are füll of dangers which 

. ' seal them to ordinary travellers. We cannot call to mind any account written of 

late years which is so füll of valuable Information upon TarkiHh household Ufa 
In noticing the intrin*iic interest of Mrs. Harvey's book, we must not forget to say 
a Word for her ability aH a writer." — Times. 

ANNA LS OF OXFORD. By J. 0. Jeaffreson, 

B.A., Oxon. Author of " A Book Aboiit the Clergy," &c. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. SOs. 
! *'The pleasantest and most informing book about Oxford that has ever been 

^ written. Whilst these volumes will be eagerly pemsedby the sons of Alma Mater, 

they will be read with scarcely less interest by the general reader." — Post. 

"Those who tum to Mr. Jeaffreson's highly interesting work for solid infonna- 
tion or for amusement, will not be disappointed. Rieh in research and füll of 
antiquarian interest, these volumes abound in keen humour and well-bred wit 
A scholar-like fancy brightens every page. Mr. Jeaffreson is a very model of a 
Cicerone ; füll of information, füll of knowledge. • The work well deserves to be 
read, and merits a permanent niche in the library." — The Graphic 
, ' *' These interesting volumes should be read not only by Oxonians, bnt by all 

students of English history.'" — JoA» Bull. 

" A BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY. By J. C. 

. , Jeaffreson, B. A., Oxon, author of " A Book about Lawyers," " A 

; Book about Doctors,** &c. Second Edition. 2 vols 8vo. 30s. 

, "Tbis is a book of Sterling excellence, in which all — laity as well as clergy — will 

' ' find entertainment und instraction : a book to be bought and placed permanently 

' in our llbraries. Tt is written in a terse an(i lively style thronghout, it is eminently 

fair and candid, and is füll of interesting information on almost every topic that 

Mnree to ülu&tr&te theM&ior^ oS v)i^'£.Tv^\%\xQ\«t^"— Times. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS— Continued. 



LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM BEWICK, 

THE ARTIST. Edited by Thomas Landsber, A.R.A. 2 vols. 
large post 8vo, with Portrait. 24s. 

"■ The interest for general readers of this ' Life and Letters * is deriyed almost en- 
tirely from anecdotes of men of mark with whom the artist associated, and of 
which it contains a very large and amosing störe. His fellow pupil and old f riend, 
Mr. ThomaB Laudseer, the famous engraver, has put the materials before ns to- 
gether with much Bkill and a great deal of genial tact The literary Sketches which 
Bewick made of Hazlitt, Haydon, Shelley, Keats, Scott, Hogg, Jeffrey, Matorin, and 
others, are extremely bright, apt, and clear." — Athermum. 

MY EXPEKIENCES OF THE WAE BETWEEN 

FRANCE AND GERMANY. By Abohibald Fokbes. 2 toU. 8to. 

SPIRITUAL WIVES. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

FoüRTH Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait of the Author. SOs. 

"Mr. Dixon has treated his subject in a philosophical spirit, and in his usual 
graphic manner. There is, to our thinking, more pemicions doctrine in one chap- 
ter of some of the sensational novels which lind admirers in drawing-roqms and 
eulogists in the press thuu in the whole of Mr. Dixon's interesting work.'' — Examiner. 

THE CITIES OF THE NATIONS FELL. By 

the Rev. John Cumming, D.D. Second Edition. 1 vol. 6s. 
" Dr. Cumming's book will be read by many with advantage." — Qrapkk, 
" The work before us contains much historical Information of interest and value. 
We must applaud here, as we applauded in his treatise on The Seventh Vlal, the 
Kkill and diligence of the author in the vast and careful selection of facta, both phy- 
slca,! and moral, the interest of each when taken singly, and the striking picture of 
the whole when presented collectively to the view." — Record. 

TUE SEVENTH VIAL ; or, THE TIME OF 

TROUBLE BEGUN, as shown in THE GREAT WAR, THE 

DETHRONEMENT of the POPE, and other Collateral Events. 

By the Rev. John Cumming, D.D., &c. Third Edition. 1 vol. 6s. 

" Dr. Cumming is the populär exponent of a school of prophetic Interpretation, 

aml on this Kcore has estabÜHhed a claim to attention. His book fumishes an 

iuNtructive collection of the many stränge portents of our day. Dr. Cumming takes 

his f<kcts very fairly. He has a case, and Uie gravity of the subject must command 

the attention of readers." — Times. 

TRAVELS OF A NATURALIST IN JAPAN 

AND MANCHURIA. By Arthur Adams, F.L.S., StafP-Surgeon 
R.N. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 
" A biography of the beautiful and onhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met witli." — Daily Nett*. 

THE LADYE SHAKERLEY ; beiiifr the Record of 

the Life of a Good and Noble Woman. A Cheahire Story. By 
ONE of the HOUSE of EGERTON. Second Edition. 1 vol. 6s. 
" This charmitig novelette pleasautly reminds one of the well-known series of 
stories by the author of ' Mary Powell.' The characters bear the same Impress of 
truthfulness, and the reader is made to feel equally athomeamong scenes sketchod 
with a ready band. The author writes graoefully, and has the faculty of placing 
before others the pictures her own Imagination has called np." — Fall Mall OaietU* 



THE NEW AND POPULÄR NOVELS 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



FALSE CAKDS. B.v IIawley Smakt, author of 

" Breezie Laogton," &c. 3 vols. 

BESSIE. By Julia Kavanagh, author of "Nath- 

alie," " Adele," &c. 3 vols. 

** MiB8 Kav&nagh'B booka are always readable and ladylika She is an able ex- 
ponent of female charaoter, with a chann of her own.— Of * Bessie ' herseif It is 
«aperfluoaR to say that nhe is naive and chArmlng. Bessie's own lova story is one 
of the beut bita of autobiograpby Jtliss Kavanagh has prodnced." — Athenaeum. 

'* A oharming, pure, and delicate story, with which we trost not a few of onr 
readen may be induced to make themselves better acqoainted."— Oftceroer. 

CLARA LEVESQUE. Bv William Gilbert, au- 
thor of " Shirley HaU Asylum," " Martha," &c 3 vols. 

•• A work of real power and orlginality."— Ätomforrf. 

" Mr. Gilbert baA once more achieved a great sQcce.<<s in placfng before the pablic 
roch a cleverly written and akilfully oonatructed hook."— John Bull. 

TREVOR COURT. By Mrs. H. B. Paull. 3 vols. 
FATHER GODFREVr. By the Author of "Anne 

Dysart." 3 vols. 

RUTH MAXWELL. By Ladt Blake, author of 

" CUude," *c. 3 vols. 

AMY STENNETT. 3 vols. 

♦• A novel by a new band of more than average merit . . . On the whole, * A lay 
Stennett ' ia one of the mu6t encoaraging novels that we have come across ftjr a 

longtima"— .fl(A««jr«m. " A work of the highe^t mark. It is a story of very 

powerful intere«4L'* — Sumdap TSmes. " This hook is decidedly clever, and will he 

read with interest PosseR»e<l of a good deal of originality, and not a little power 
of writing. the aathor han ooncocted a story, the plot of which is qoite new, and 
which oontains many striking incidents. The characters are portrayed in a vivid 
manner." — Post "' A very capital, i^pirited, and intereating story.** — SUmdar^L 

WEAYFORDS WARD, aud other Tales. By 

F. W. R0BIN8OX, author of " Grandmother's Money/* Jtc. 3 v«>l8. 

** Mr. Robinson ia a good story teller, and aome of his tales are very well donoL 
^Wrayford'a Ward * ia interestini^ and the incidents are pointedly pat and gr-aphi> 
eally narrated. ' Jenny Merton * is a channing sketch.**— .Sctf wcjuy Herie». 

^' * Wrayford'a Ward * ia very interesting. The reader most be fastidloas who 
doee not find great amusement in the tales ao cleverly told by Mr. fiobinson.** 

THE WOMAN WITH A SECRET. By Alich 

KcfQ, author of " Queen of Herself,** &c. 3 volsj. 
** An intereetflAg and readable noveL Miss King has the art of aetzittg the telTin^ 
poiAte of a story, and is akilfai in portraying character. Ber langnage is cham^ 

nlil^ simple and oorrect The plot» too, ia weil developed.**— ^rantmcr. 

**'Am adnürahle novel of thrilling interest**— VoA« BulL 

JANETS CHOICK By Mary Charlotte Phili,- 

rORB» author of " Maggie*3 Secr©*,** *tc. 3 vols. 
»ffcia book has great mwita, and is fall of enthralhng interest The oonvers». 

Honi «ihftit mat power.**— Jote BmH "^ Miss Philipotts weaves a moet interesw 

iMrplQ^ «Mi cbraw» her diaracters widi ranarkable distinctness aad lifelike vigoor. 
"^^ ^> .^^ — of Seoloh acenery are t&U of bean^, aod the passk» of love isex- 



THE NEW AND POPULÄR NOVELS 

PÜBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



FIRST IN THE FIELD. By tlie Author of « Re- 

commended to Mercy." 3 vols. 

•• A novel of considerable ability, .... The plot is füll of etrong sltuatlons. The 

characters are distinct, and not unnatural" — Athenaeum. " We cordially recom- 

mend this werk for general perusal. The characters are strongly drawn, the inci- 

dents well developed and diversUaed." — Messenger. " A powerful, origiua), and 

profoundly interesting noveL"— Ä«/iday Times. 

A GOLDEN SORROW. ByMrs.CASHELHoEY. 3v. 

" A most agreeable book. Mr& Hoey weaves an interesting plot, and her cha- 
racters are drawn with remarkable distinctness and consistency." — Examiner. — 
•* A most admirable noveL"— /oA» BiUl — " A very pleasant, lively noveL"— S/>ec/flrfor. 

THE LOST BRIDE. By Georgiana Lady 

Chatterton. 3 vols. 

** An ingenious and pitnresque story, in which there is a good deal of character 
drawing, and some pleasant and lively Sketches of society occur." — Spectator. 

OFF PARADE. By Stephen J. Mac Kenna, late 

28th Regiment. 3 vols. 

" We have read ' Off Parade ' throngh with considerable pleasure." — Athenäum. 

** This book teems with interest from the flrst page to the last We cannot too 
Btrongly recommend ' Off Parade ' to all readers, and more especially to young 
officers in the army, who, in its pages, will find much to interest and even moreto 
edify and instrucU It is a novel which we feel confldent will be read aUke with 
pleasure and profit either in camp or in quarters." — United Service Magazine. 

THE QUEEN OF THE REGIMENT. By Katha- 

RiNE King. 3 vols. 

* A charming, f resh, cheery novel Its merits are rare and welcoüie. The g^ee- 
fulnesB, the ease, the heartiness of the Author's style cannot faU to please. Her hero- 
ine is a captivating girl"— /S[pectotor. 

LIL. By Jean Middlemass. 6 vols. 

" A very readable novel There is much thatis interesting in the history of 'LH' " 
— Examiner. " This story is well told. The interest never flags." — Court Journal. 

GOLDEN KEYS. 3 vols. 

•* * Golden Keys ' will find a wide circle of readers. It possesses many decided 
merits, many signs of carefui thought and study of character, and a bold healthi- 
ness of style and tone. The plot is well planned, and the interest admirably sus- 
tained to the last The various dramatis person» are drawn with a keeu and 
life-like vigour." — Standard. 

ASTON-ROYAL. By the Author of "St.Olave's." 3 r. 

" ' Aston Eoyal ' is far snperior to anything the author has yet done. The book 
is not only interesting as a story, but evinces great knowledge of the world and 
Bhrewdness of Observation." — British Quarterly Review. 

BRUNA'S REVENGE. By the Author of "Gaste." 

* The whole siory fascinates the reader's attention." — Standard. 

A WOMAN IN SPITE OF HERSELF. By J. 

C. JüAFFRESON, Author of " Live it Down," &c. 3 vols. 
**A delightful and exciting Btory.^—Moming Post. 

MY LITTLE LADY. 3 vols. 

** There is a great deal of faacination aboot this book."— TVmci. 
11 



önber Ibe Csperial |patronage af Per gSf^estj. 

PtAliMkni ammwallff, im Ome To/., roytl 8ro, ariVA the Arms becmtißi^ 
tmgrwctd^ keaMmeljf Ummd, with gilt edgts^ price 31«. 6dL 

LODGE^S PEERAGE 

AND BAROXETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITT. 



THE f 0KTY-8EC01 D EDITIOJ FOK 1878 18 JUST SEADT. 

LoDOK's Peerjlob axd Baboxetagb is acknowledged to be the most 
complet«, as well m the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and anthentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, hononrs, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is pubUshed ander the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annnally corrected throughout, from the personal Com- 
munications of the Nobihty. It is the only work of its class in which, die 
type being kept constantly Standing^ every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of pnblication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
OTer all its competitors. Independently of its füll and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
Tarious noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in otiier records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typograpby and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the NobiUty. 



LIST OF THE PRIN'CIPAL CONTENTS. 

Historical View of the Peerage. 1 The Archbiahops and Bishops of England, 

Parliamentary Bell uf the Uonse of Lords. I Irelund, and the Culonles. 

Engliah, Scotch, and Irish Peere, in their , The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 
ordere of Precedence. Alphabetical List of Somames assonied by 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Oreat Britain ■ members of Noble Families. 
and the United Kingdom, holding snpe- Alphabetical Liüt of the Second Titles of 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. j Peers, osoally bome by their KIdest 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, ' Sons. 



holding snperior titles in the Peerage of 

Ureat Britain and the United Kingdom. 
A CoUective list of Peers, in their order of 

Precedence. 
Table of Precedency among Mea 
Table of Precedency among Women. 
The Queen and the Royal Family. 
Peers of the Blood Royal 
The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 
Families of such Extinct Peers as have lef t 

Widows or Issoe. 
Alphabetical Listof the Snmames of all the 

Peers. 



Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain ilie title 
of Lady l>efore their own Christian and 
their Hnsband's Sumamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Yiscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of tUe husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Uonourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



" A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is a most osefol pnblieation. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distinguish- 
ing feature of this book."' — TiiiteM. 

"Lodge's Peerage muHt supei-sede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: flrst, it 
1b on a better plan ; aud secondly, it is better exeeuted. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modern works on the subject." — SpectaUrr. 

"A work of great value. It is the most f aithf ul record we possess of the aristo- 
eracy of the day." — Post. ^ 

^ **The best existing, and, we believerthe best posaible Peerage. It s the Standard 
>nty on the sabject"— Standard. 



HURST & BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBKARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULÄR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED EY MFLLAIS, HOLM AN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, &C. 

Each in a Single Volnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, prioe Ss. 



I.— SAM SLICK'S NATTJRE AND HUMAN NATTJEE. 

'•The flrst volume of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editiona 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a veiy successful uudertaking. 
' Naturo and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sana Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and is well entitied to the large circulation which it cannot fall to obtain 
in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a c.ear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and eleganily hoxmd."—Post. 

II.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
f rom boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman ; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from band to hand as a gift book in many householda" — Examiner. 

"■ The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
succesa John Halifax, the hero of this most beautifnl stoiy, is no ordinary hero. and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one 
of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English 
one. The work abounds in incident, and is füll of graphic power and true pathos. It 
is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better.''— «Sicot^mon. 

III.— THE CRESCENT AND THE GROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

*' Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
Information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fanoy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lastlng charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterly Review. 

IV.— NATHAIIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" ' Nathalie' is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort. Its manner is gracious and 
atti-active. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a teiidemess, are connnanded by her 
which are as mdividual as they are elegant" — Athmmum. 

V.— A WOMAN'S THODGHTS ABODT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
*' Abook of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practica!. Whoever wishes to glve advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for meuns of doing so." — Examiner, 

VI.— ADAM GRAEME. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" A Story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
( 'hristian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart, and their beautifnl mani- 
f estations in life, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be 8urpa8sed."-Po«< 

Vn— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND MODEEN 
INSTANCES. 

** The repntation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bnlwer*8 Novels. 
11« retnarkable original ity and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
Kub jectof universal admiration. The new edition forms a part of Meesrs. Hurst and 
Blackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of he very best specimens 
uf light literature that ever have been written."— A^euen^er. 
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VIIL-OAEDIKAl WJSEMAXTS 

THE LAST FOÜB POFE&. 

liUi im'tilUft'iUiuit will «SiMtit MO ill-fecliujr in Utose vbo are i 

8Ut «Vary UUm of liUtiMMi iiifulUbi.lty repreiteoted in P«{m1 de 
' IX.— A LIFE FOS A LIFE. 

j< »V TIIK AirriloU OK " JOHX HAUFAX. GEXTLEMAX." 
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" If) ' A IM» f'#r a lAln ' th« nutli'/r !■ fortmiate in » good 
Wi^if «#f «tii/MK mttmt'- AUtrumum. 

X— THE OLD OOXJBT 8ÜBÜBS. B7 LEfOH HIHR. 

" A ((«tiifliirul \HHt\i, thMt will Im welcome to aJJ readera, i 
mUu luMu M luv« Utf th« t)t*«t kl»<l« of raadiofc* — i?jrai 

" A kmiim MKiMMiht« und Miiu^rtüininK t>«^>l( b«« not t 
4hm»«! Ihn miiiiiiiiwuHMMMt uf Johiiitou.'' — Oinener. 

XI.— MASOARET AND HEB BBIDESMAIDfi. 

" W« riM'otfiMiMtid All who Ar« in «eiirch of % f^acfnating norel to i 
ItiMiniMtvitN. 'I'lmy will find it well worth tbeir whilci Tbere areal 
IflMülUy üliout H quiu (dmmiinK "-^Athenmum, 

XII.— THE OLD JÜDGE. By SAM 8LICK. 

"11ie iHililii'AUim« tncliuled In tbis Library bare «11 been of good qvafitr: idbbt^ 
Uitunuuium wbile th«y i*ntertiiin, and of tbat claaa tbe book before na iaa ■p * » < 'i »i>i 
'hm muuufr in wlitcii the rbea}» Kditiona furming tbe aeriea ia prodooad, deaen 
MINttiiul ni«Mllon. TliM \m\mr and print are unexceptionable ; tbere ia « steel «nirraTä 
in iiu«:l» vuliiMtH, and tliH MUlaidea of th«m will aatiafy tbe porcbaaer wbo Qoes to a 
buMk« in ImndiMinia uuUovm."— /ij:atniner. 

Xin.— DAEIBN. By ELIOT WASBÜRTOH. 

'*Tli<H Uhi intHUu'XUm of the authorof 'The Creacent and tbe Croas'baia tikenaa 
•laintnti« ut ti vury wid« populariiy. It will pleaae Ita tboaaanda.'' — Globe. 

X1V.--FAMILY EOMANCE; OB, DOMESTIG AHKALS 

OP THE ABISTOCBACY. 

JiY Hill IJKJINAIU) lUJUKE, ULSTER KING OF ABMS. 
" U WMi'H liiipoNaii)!« lu ))raiHO too hiKhIy thia moat intereating book. It ooght to 1 
found oM öVöiy drawiiiK'i'ooni table,"— Äto«<fc»rtt 

XV.— THE LAIED OF NOELAW. By MRS. OLIPHAm 

"'J'ltu * l,aird of Nurlaw ' fuUy nuMtaina the uotbor'a high repatation.'* — Sumdajf TTUim 

XVI.— THE ENOLISHWOMAN IN HALT. 

** We can nraiaa Min. (Jretton'H book aa intereatiug, onexaggerated, and fall of oppo 
luoa inNtruütiuu."'7V//i#«. 

XVir.— NOTHINO NEW. 

IJY THE AUTHOH OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** *NüU)ing New ' diHplayH all thoae Huperior merita whlch have made * Jobn Halifaj 
ooa of tbe nioNt populär wurkN of the day." — PoH. 

XVlII— FREERS LIFE OF JEANNE D' ALBRET. 

♦♦Nothing can be nutre intereatiug than Mla« Froer's story of the üfe of Jeani 
D' Albret, aud the narratlve Im aa truMtworthy as it ia attractive."— raff. 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 
Ff THE AÜTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAITS." 
** If atked to claaaif y thia work, if e sbonld give it a place between * John Hallfax * an 
n»# C'ftxtoni/ "— StandorO. 
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XX.— THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
" A work of Singular interost, which can never fall to charm, The preaent cheap and 
elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen Bawn." — Illustrated Netos. 

XXI.— ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" ' Adele ' is the best work we haye read by Mise Eavanagh ; it is a charmlng slory, 
füll of delicate charactei>paintlng."— -^«//«nafum. 

XXII.— STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
*' These ' Studien 'jom Life ' are remarkable for graphie power and Observation. The 
book will not diminiah the reputation of the accomplished author."— Sa<urctoyÄei>*w. 

XXIII.— GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 

" We commend ' Grandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good noveL The 
oharacters are trae to human uature, tbe story is interesting." — Athenmuin. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON. 
" A delightful book." — Athenäum. " A book to be read and re-read; flt for the study 
as weil as the drawing-room table and the circulating library." — Lancet. 

XXV.— NO CHURCH. 

** We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book." — Athentetim. 

XXVI.— MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instmc- 
tire." — Athenceum. " A charmlng tale channingly told." — Standard. 

XXVIL— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MRS. NORTON. 

" ' Lost and Saved ' will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous noveV—Timis. 
" A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose worlc"— £xamt/ier. 

XXVIII.— LES MISERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

*' The merits of ' Les Miserables ' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds, page af ter page, with details of unequalied beanty. In dealing with 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, M. Victor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genius." — Quarterly Review. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S HISTORY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 
" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara'B 
Ilistory.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very gr&ceful 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and seutiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like. This is 
higü i)raise of a work of art, and so we intend it." — Times. 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" A good book on a most interesting thema" — Times. 

•' A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to haye a niche 
In every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
structlun, interest, aud consolatioa" — Saturday Review. 

''Mi-s. Oliphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratnm. It \m copious 
eaiTieat and eloquent" — Edinburgh Review. 

XXXI.— ST. OLAVE'S. 

" This charming novel is tbe work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of tbe world. * St Olave'a * is the work of an artitt 
Tbe whole book is worth reading.'*— iKAcmvum. 
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XXXII.— SAM SLICK'S AMEBICAN HUMOUS. 

** IHp wbere 70a will into thia luttery of fem, yua are sore to draw oat « priae.**- 

XXXIII.— CHRISTIANS MISTAKK 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.' 

'' A more channing story, to oor tute, ha« rarely been written. The writer 1 
off a circle of varied characten all tme to natore. Eyen if tried by the stand 
the Archbihhop of York, we abould expect that eren he wookl pnnioanoe 'Chri 
Mintake ' a novel withoat a fault" — Times. 

XXXIV— ALEC FORBES OF HOWOLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 
" No acconnt of thin ntory wonld give any idea of the profound interest fhst pei 
tlio wurk frum the flnit page to the last" — Atfuncewn. 

XXXV.— AGNES. ByMRS. OLIPHANT. 

" • Afoies ' Ih a Dovel Huperior to anv of Mm. Oliphants fonner worka." — Athena 
" A Mtory whoee pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readera'* — Po$L 

XXXVL— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ** JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.' 
**This ia one of thoae pleaaant talet in whicb the aathor of 'John Halifax* s 
out of a generuuH heart the purest trutha of life." — Examiner. 

XXXVII.— NEW AMEEICA. By HEPWOETH DIXC 

*• A Tery Intereating book. Mr. Dixon haa written thoughtfully and weil" — Tim 
Mr. Dixon'a very entertainlng and inatructive work on New America.'* — Fall Ma 
" We recommend every one who feela any intereat in human nature to rea 
Dixon'a very intereating book." — Saturday Review. 

XXXVIII.— EOBERT FALCONER. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 
'* ' Robort Falconer ' ia a work brhnfnl of life and humour and of the deepest h 
intoroHt It ia a book to be retnmed to again and again for the deep and seai 
kuowledge it evincea of human thoughta and feelinga." — Athenäum. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOK 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.' 

"'The Woman'a Eingdom* austaina the author'a reputation aa a writer 
pareat and nobleat kind of domeatic Biotie^—Athenteum. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 
" A racy, well-written, and original novel. The intereat never flaga. The 
work aparklea with wit and humour." — Quarterly Review. 

XLL— DAVID ELGINBROD. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 
" A novel which ia the work of a man of true geniua. It will attract the hi 
claaa of readera" — Times. 

XLU.— A BRAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A very good novel ; a thoughtful, well-written book, ahowing a tender aym; 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble apirit'* — Examiner. 

XLIIL -HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A powerful novel of aocial and domeatic lifo. One of the moat sncceaafui effc 

a sncceaafui novellat"— Z)at7^ News. 

* A very pleaaaut, healthy atory, well and artiatically told. The book ia sur 

Wide circle of readers. The chaxwsXÄt ol 'äasiTi«\i\ä ou^ ot w.re beauty.''— «Stonctoj 
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